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THE INDOCHINESE PENINSULA: 
A DEMOGRAPHIC ANOMALY 


WILBUR ZELINSKY! 


University of Georgia : 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


T IS a commonplace that the great majority of the world’s inhabitants 
I are concentrated within a few demographic areas covering only a small 
portion of the surface of the earth. Of these, perhaps only three are of a 
first order of magnitude, while easily the greatest of these, the agglomera- 
tion in Monsoon Asia, may contain as much as 50 per cent and certainly 
more than 40 per cent of the world’s population. Within this crescent of 
favored littorals and archipelagoes, certain areas — Japan, China, Java, 
India, and Tonkin in particular — demonstrate the most delicate and 
potentially disastrous balance between the physical endowment of an area 
and the ability of men to win a livelihood and to increase their numbers. 
With this fact in mind, it is more than a little startling that side by side 
with these fearfully overcrowded regions there should be found others, 
apparently comparable in natural resources, where the actual density of 
settlement is conspicuously low, so much so that underpopulation is often 
a serious issue. Specifically, the area in question includes British Malaya, 
Burma, Siam, parts of French Indochina, the Outer Indies, and some of 
the islands in the Philippine group. Compared with most lands of extensive 
settlement, such as South Africa, western Canada, the Pampas, or Siberia 
it would hardly be termed underpopulated; yet the countries within this 
area share with their teeming neighbors a generally similar physical en- 
vironment, a somewhat similar culture, and many of the same racial 
strains. It is with the description and explanation of this anomaly, that 
this study will concern itself. British Malaya, the East Indies, and the 
Philippines will be excluded from the discussion which will concentrate 
on the contrast between Burma, Siam, and French Indochina, on the one 
hand, and India and China on the other, since it is here that the contrast 
* Mr. Zelinsky, Assistant Professor of Geography at the University of Georgia, is interested 
in the study of settlements, the geography of population, and historical geography. He is 


author of “The historical geography of the Negro population of Latin America,” The journal 
of negro history, 34 (April 1949), 153-221. 
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is most clearly presented. Indochina? is contiguous with India and China, 
and its physical resemblance to these countries is rather greater than any 
that would be found in the Philippines or the Indies. British Malaya is 
omitted because of its entirely unique demographic situation. 

A secondary problem, but one hardly less interesting, is the internal 
dichotomy in the demographic pattern of Indochina. Here the population 
is composed of hill dwellers and plains dwellers between whom there 
exists the sharpest cultural as well as environmental schism.* In those 
large portions of India and China where the lowland peoples and their 
cultures have invaded the hills and have given the country a certain 
homogeneity, the contrast with Indochina is most extreme. This additional 
distinction between Indochina and its neighbors is, however, subordinate 
to and must wait upon an explanation of the primary question. 


THE DEMOGRAPHY OF INDOCHINA 


The countries of Indochina contain approximately 55,000,000 in- 
habitants or about 2 per cent of the world’s population. The average gross 
density of population for the entire region is about 84 to the square mile, 
but the range of densities is far from inconsiderable. As a demographic 
region Indochina maintains a secondary rank well below the major 
agglomerations of the Sino-Japanese area, India, Western Europe, and 
eastern North America. It is rather in a class with such places as subtropical 
Brazil, Nigeria, south-central Mexico, or the Pampas, regions with a 
distinct node or group of nodes of settlement but lacking great absolute 
densities. 

For the purpose of this study the boundaries of an Indochina that is 
demographically distinct from its neighbors cannot everywhere follow in- 
ternational boundaries. Demographically and culturally, Tonkin — or 
more precisely the delta of the Red River —clearly belongs within the 
Chinese realm. Annam is quite as troublesome to classify, since with its 
numerous small but densely populated alluvial valleys it reproduces in 
miniature the Chinese and Tonkinese patterns. In a strict sense, then, 

2 Throughout this study the area occupied by the countries of Burma, Siam, and French 
Indochina will be designated Indochina. The name is appropriate enough since, culturally, 
this area has been profoundly influenced by both its neighbors and has never within historical 


time acted as a culture hearth. British Malaya is not to be considered within Indochina, for 
its affinities seem to lie with Indonesia rather than with the north. 


® Charles Robequain, The economic development of French Indo-China (New York, 1944), 
50. 
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Tonkin and the littoral of Annam must be excluded from Indochina 
proper. 

On the Indian side, the break between the Indian realm and the Indo- 
chinese is as sharp as any in the world.* The political, physiographic, cul- 
tural, and demographic divides correspond ideally except for a small tract 
along the Arakan Coast where a narrow zone of admixture is encountered. 

In the mountainous interior at the north of the peninsula a zone rather 
than a line ought to delimit the area. The question of how to dispose of 
the sparsely settled areas of Tonkin and northern Burma, or of Yunnan for 
that matter, can be dismissed by following the political boundaries since 
the areas in dispute are of little moment in this study. In the south there 
is an arbitrary choice of the boundary between Siam and Malaya where 
a zone would better conform with reality. 

So defined, Indochina contains some sort of primary demographic region 
within each of its nations — nuclei along the lower valleys of the Mekong 
and the Menam in the case of Siam and Cochinchina, while in Burma the 
bulk of the people live in two adjoining areas, one being the Irrawaddy 
Delta and the other its middle valley. Around and between these centers 
extend tracts of plateau, mountain, and hills with sparse population where 
densities of over 100 per square mile are unusual. Only in a few districts, 
all within the deltas, are densities of 400 per square mile achieved, and 
those are atypical since even there the average is about 200. It is this lack 
of any excessively crowded areas that most sharply distinguishes Indochina 
from the East Indies and the Philippines, where population densities in 
Java, Cebu, and parts of Luzon have reached critical levels. 

An examination of Figure | will lead to an appreciation of the strong 
contrast between Indochina and its neighbors: Bengal on the west and 
the Tonkin Delta and southeastern provinces of China on the northeast. 
Some of the Indian and Chinese areas shown here are endowed with 
optimum conditions for the concentration of population in their respec- 
tive countries if not in the entire world. They are to be compared not 

‘Just within the Indian realm, however, one encounters the odd and tantalizing demo- 
graphic problem of an underpopulated Assam, perhaps the only considerable area in India 
that can receive large numbers of immigrants. Annam’s proximity to Indochina might suggest 
a common explanation; this may very well be although the topic remains unstudied. The 
province did lie within the Indochinese orbit as late as the nineteenth century when it was 
conquered, in part, at least, by a Burmese army. In the thirteenth century, Assam was invaded 
from the east by the Ahome, a Shan tribe who have since lost their original culture (see 
Vincent A. Smith, The Oxford history of India...[Oxford, 1919], 179). Assam certainly has 


shared the political instability characteristic of Indochina and would seem also to have under- 
gone frequent invasion by primitive or semicivilized peoples. 
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with the emptier uplands and plateaus of Indochina but rather with those 
deltaic areas furnishing parallel conditions. Thus we find the incredible 
figure of over 4,000 people per square mile in a few small rural areas of 
the Red River Delta where the usual density ranges between 1,000 and 
2,000.5 Similar clusters of population seem to occur along the coast of 
Kwangtung and very probably further northeast into Fukien, but the 
best population estimates from the Chinese areas are such crude ap- 
proximations that any international comparisons are hazardous. In Bengal, 
and especially in the eastern portions of the Ganges-Brahmaputra Delta, 
the density of population far exceeds that of Indochina with an average 
of well over 1,000 in the more crowded districts and a general average of 
about 600. 

Figure | illustrates an incidental fact of some interest. If the available 
data for China are even moderately trustworthy, then the densely inhabited 
regions of China are considerably more crowded than the heaviest Indian 
concentrations. Densities in excess of 2,500 per square mile occur in at 
least three areas in China while it is only in the immediate environs of 
Calcutta that anything similar can be found in India. It is quite clear that 
the major agglomerations of population in the larger countries are any- 
where from three to five times more densely clustered than anything in 
Indochina. Whether the emptier areas of India and China have more 
fully realized their population potentials than have the uncrowded hills 
and plateaus of Indochina is difficult to judge, but it is by no means un- 
likely. 

In Figure 2 several demographic regions within Indochina have been 
distinguished. The four chief nuclei discussed above are the only relatively 
densely populated areas. The ‘Dry Belt” of Burma and the lower Menam 
Plain of Siam, by far the smallest of the four, are centered about their 
respective metropolises, Mandalay and Bangkok. In the Mekong area, 
extending from Tonlé Sap to the sea, there is a marked clustering toward 
the region of older settlement near the coast. The pattern in the Irrawaddy 
Delta is vague except for the trend toward sparse population along the 
outer delta. Five other areas form a class of regions of more modest den- 
sity: the Arakan and Moulmein Coasts of Burma, the Korat Plateau, the 
upper valley of the Menam, and the peninsular region comprising the 
Tenasserim and the Kra Isthmus. In all these areas there is a definite 
bunching of the population along river valleys, as, for example, in the 


5 Pierre Gourou, Les paysans du delta tonkinois (Paris, 1936), 138-70. 
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Korat, or in coastal pockets and valley mouths. Lastly, there are a group 
of regions with quite sparse and generally well-scattered populations: 
rather poorly defined but least sparsely peopled of these is the area along 
the northeast coast of the Gulf of Siam between Cochinchina and the 
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Figure 2. Demographic Regions of Indochina. l-a, “Dry Belt” 1-b, Irrawaddy Delta; 1-c, 
Lower Menam Valley; 1-d, Mekong Delta; 2-a, Arakan Coast; 2-b, Moulmein Coast; 2-c, 
Tenasserim-Kra; 2-d, Upper Menam Valley; 2-e, Korat; 3-a, Western Highlands; 3-b, Bhamo- 
N.W. Shan Plateau; 3-c, Central and Eastern Highlands; 3-d, Cambodian Plains; 3-e, N.E. 
Littoral of Gulf of Siam. 
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delta of the Menam; equally difficult to define is a rugged area composed 
of the territory around the northern headwaters of the Irrawaddy — the 
districts of Bhamo, Katha, and southern Myitkyina — and some of the 
northern and western portions of the Shan States where the population 
densities are quite low but still above those in the arc of mountainous 
territory beginning in the eastern section of the Shan States and reaching 
southeast through Laos into the mountain spine of Annam; another 
mountainous tract with a particularly sparse and often untabulated 
population extends from northermost Burma south and southwest along 
the Burma-India border, stopping short of the Arakan Coast to turn 
southeast until the terminus of the Arakan Yoma next to the Irrawaddy 
Delta; last of all is the area composed of the plains and marshes of western 
and northern Cambodia. It is noteworthy that nowhere, not even in the 
most forbidding regions, does the population density fall below 5 per 
square mile, quite a respectable figure for most of the really thinly 
populated areas of the world. Thus the range of densities, while great, 
is not extreme. There are few if any entirely uninhabited districts and the 
maximum densities are well below those of Tonkin, China, or India. 

It is probably true that all the regions within Indochina could absorb 
moderate to large increases in population without serious strain upon their 
resources. The greatest absolute if not relative increases could come in 
those four regions which are already rather densely settled. Among areas 
with medium densities perhaps the most undeveloped is that in peninsular 
Siam and Burma, while the Korat Plateau and the northern Menam Valley 
could easily support substantial increases. None of the sparsely settled 
mountain regions could sustain any spectacular rise in population, but 
one of the most promising and least developed of the Indochinese regions 
is that in western and northern Cambodia where there are large tracts that 
could, after a certain amount of preliminary engineering work and pioneer 
settlement, provide sites for a dense agricultural population. Although this 
study will concentrate particularly on the four regions of densest popula- 
tion where the existence of the population anomaly is most obvious, the 
fact of the underpopulation of the less desirable areas must not be over- 
looked. 

Some comment on the abundance and quality of census material for this 
part of the world seems necessary. Burma excepted, the population data 

* The census materiai is contained in the following series: Annuaire statistique de I’Indo- 


chine, 1937-1938; Census of India, 1931, vol. 11, Burma (in two parts); and Statistical year 
book -- Siam, 1936-1937. The last was not available to the writer, and secondary sources based 
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for Indochina are quite inadequate: the censuses or estimates lack material 
on almost all topics except gross numbers of people; they are haphazardly 
collected; and they cover only the most recent periods. Sufficient funds 
and trained personnel are largely lacking; and the popular attitude is 
universally apathetic or actually antagonistic. The first of the decennial 
Burmese censuses in 1881 covered only a few districts in Lower Burma, 
and while each succeeding census has extended the area of enumeration, 
even the latest leaves some territorial gaps. The materials on age and sex 
composition, place of birth, occupation, religion, race, immigration, and 
other topics have been carefully worked over and ably presented in the 
oficial publications for Burma along with a number of statistical maps. 
In Siam there has been great eagerness on the part of the government to 
conduct a satisfactory census, but the lack of experience and a trained 
staff has been a serious handicap. Before the first enumeration in 1929 
several estimates were made; the second and third censuses were held in 
1937 and 1947 with indications that the range of topics covered by them 
was narrow. In French Indochina the quality of census data sinks lowest, 
often being only the flimsiest guesswork.? No enumeration has ever been 
completed,* the figures being furnished by the headmen of the villages and 
altered by the French administrators to allow for the inevitable under- 
enumeration. However, a field check by Gourou in several Tonkinese 
villages has shown the census figures to be fair approximations.® The pre- 
European population of Indochina is completely hypothetical as only 
casual guesses were made by the Indochinese and by occasional European 
travellers. 

It is a safe assumption that the overwhelming proportion of Indochina’s 
sedentary population are engaged in agriculture and live in rural villages. 
Less than 4 per cent of the people of French Indochina live in cities having 
more than 25,000 inhabitants, and in 1936, according to Gourou, not 





on the official publication were resorted to. An enumeration of Burma was carried on in 1941, 
but the results have never been published. For the Chinese section of Figure 1, I have used 
data from a new population map of China by John A. Alexander and T. Y. Chou published 
in the December 1947 issue of the Annals of the association of American geographers. The 
data for the Indian sections of Figure 1 are derived from the Census of India, 1931. 

*“French Indo-China: demographic imbalance and colonial policy,” Population Index, 11 
(1945), 70; ““The ‘censuses’ of French Indo-China have been little more than estimates and 
the only attempt at actual enumeration occurred in 1921.” Pierre Gourou, “La population 
rurale de la Cochinchine,” Annales de géographie, 11(1942), 10; “Cette population est d’ailleurs 
fort mal connue, les données statistiques sur les contrées peu peuplées de ia Cochinchine 
orientale etant de detestable qualité...” 

*The most serious attempt was made in 1937. 
*Les paysans du delta tonkinois, 142-43. 
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more than 10 per cent of the population could be classified as urban.” 
That there has been a rural-urban shift of population and that it is con. 
tinuing at a possibly accelerating pace cannot be doubted; but the magni- 
tude of the shift is far below Western Europe’s or America’s and has not 
yet significantly altered the demographic complexion of Indochina. Until 
it has, the intimate dependence of population on land resources and 
agricultural techniques will continue to be the most salient feature of 
the demography of Indochina. 

The polyglot confusion of various Malayan, proto-Malayan, Mongoloid, 
Causasoid, Negrito, and other stocks in Indochina is well known" 
Actually, however, ethnic complexity is encountered only after leaving 
the fluvial plains that form the hearts of these countries for the rugged 
hills and mountains that afford sanctuary and isolation to many primitive 
peoples both relict and ascendant. On the plains, then, where there are one 
or two ethnic groups whose language is commonly understood by most 
members of minorities, heterogeneity is not especially marked, and in the 
highlands where it is, that fact is as yet of little consequence in the life 
of the nation. The major racial problem in Indochina does not proceed 
from the composition of the native population but rather from recent 
foreign incursions. Of these, the only ones of significance are the Chinese 
and Indian. 

The problem of the Chinese in Indochina has been treated several 
times.!* In brief, they compose a class of merchants and middlemen who 
are prominent in the large cities and towns and in most of the villages 
associated with the rice economy. In Siam, the Chinese are of considerable 
importance, composing as they do 13.8 per cent of the population. Those 
whose ancestors came as early as the thirteenth century have become al- 
most completely assimilated socially and culturally. The remainder will, 
however, provide Siam with the gravest minority problem in Indochina. 

Indians are numerically significant only in Burma where as many as 
10 per cent of the inhabitants of some districts in the Irrawaddy Delta are 
natives of India. They come as permanent settlers, seasonal field hands, 
merchants, and last but not least, as moneylenders. As usurers Indians are 


70“French Indo-China: demographic imbalance and colonial policy,” 72. 

4 For detailed descriptions of the races of Indochina and their distribution consult Wilhelm 
Credner, Siam, das land der Tai (Stuttgart, 1935); W. A. Graham, Siam (London, 19284), vol. 2; 
J. C. Scott, Burma, a handbook, etc. (London, 1906); and the various ethnic maps and ethno- 
logical essays published by the Census of India. 

12See especially Leonard Unger, “The Chinese in Southeast Asia,” Geographical review, 
34 (1942), 196-217. 
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to be found in the greater part of Indochina and are universally loathed 
by the natives. 

Notwithstanding their political and economic importance, Europeans 
are present in Indochina in insignificant numbers. For example, in 1937 
the white population of French Indochina, civil‘and military, numbered 
approximately 30,000..* Other immigrants are of minor quantitative and 
economic importance. In Table 1 the figures for these nationalities of 
secondary importance are given for Burma. 


Table 1 
Sources of Immigrants in Burma* 
Region 1921 1931 
EE SeRNOb NENG i cu kwke dees 572,530 617,521 
NE a SiSp Sad a harne ee NE 102,344 114,270 
| errr ee etter ee Pere 13,712 23,889 
ee ee eee ae 7,645 9,619 
| ere Pe ee eee 6,553 7,098 
BNSC WHELE | stoihisisveearaeecies ars 3,965 3,566 





706,749 775,463 

*Census of India, 1931 vol. 11, Burma. 

Although no definite figures are known for the pre-European population 
of Indochina, all indications are that the great contrast in population be- 
tween it and China and India has existed for many centuries. Most of the 
early European travelers were struck by the sparsity of the population, 
and, where estimates were made, wild as they may have been, they point 
to totals much lower than those of the present day. 

It is here postulated that previous to European contacts the population 
of Indochina was a great deal less than it is today’ and that when it varied 
it did so cyclically instead of showing a protracted increase or decrease. 
In this respect Tonkin would seem to differ radically from Indochina 
proper. Not only was the population of Tonkin dense at the time of the 
first European contacts,1* but it appeared so even at the time of the first 
Chinese references to Tonkin in the second century B.c., since which time 
there would seem to have been a steady increase.17 

Since the period in which effective European contacts began it is con- 

*Robequain, 25. ™ Virginia Thompson, Thailand, the new Siam (New York, 1941), 323. 

* The only major exception is the central area of the Mon-Khmer Empire which flourished 
in the thirteenth century A.D. From a population of possibly 4,000,000 then, there has been a 
decline to about 1,200,000; see “French Indo-China: demographic imbalance and colonial 
Policy,” 69. 

* Les paysans du delta tonkinois, 128-29. 17 Ibid., 132. 
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jectured that there has been a gradually accelerating increase in popula. 
tion, a trend which received its greatest impetus within the past seventy 
years with the integration of Indochina into international commerce on 
a large scale along with the sudden expansion of the rice export industry, 
Today, the population of Indochina is growing as vigorously as that of 
almost any other area of the world, as is shown in Figure 3. The annual 
percentile increase in population in the 1930's was, according to the 
Population index, 2.96 for Siam, 1.42 for French Indochina, and 1.37 for 
Burma. At those rates, a population could double in not much more than 
a generation, and if Indochina continues to be as relatively free of wars, 
famines, and other major calamities as it has been in modern times up to 
World War II, the population contrast with India and China may be 
gradually erased. Unless the birth rates of Indochina begin to decline in 
the near future, it will not be many decades before the region will face a 
‘‘Malthusian dilemma” in spite of the greatness of its undeveloped re. 
sources. A consequence of this will be a cessation of the export of rice and 
other foodstuffs, a prospect of more concern to the rest of Monsoon Asia 
than the likely erection of immigration barriers. Only extensive indus. 
trialization and urbanization can, by changing the attitudes of the people 
toward the family and other social values, bring the birth rate within 
range of a declining mortality. 

If, as all the evidence indicates, there has been a rapid growth of popula- 
tion in Indochina, has the increase been evenly distributed throughout 
the region, or is it areally differentiated? Only in Burma is there sufficient 
statistical material to furnish an answer to this question. Portions of the 
Irrawaddy Delta appear to have been the fastest growing areas while 
certain districts in the Tenasserim are not far behind. Next to the delta 
and the Tenasserim, the “Dry Belt” exhibits the most marked population 
rise in Burma. The Mandalay district, however, shows the only absolute 
decrease anywhere in the country, probably because of the lessened politi- 
cal significance of the former capital. In the remote hill and mountain 
tracts the population increases have been much slower, and the apparent 
increase may be due to improved methods of enumeration. 

The broad picture, then, for Burma and, it may be assumed, for all of 
Indochina,’ is of a vigorously expanding population in the already moder- 
ately densely settled deltaic and fluvial plains, whereas among the peoples 
of the highlands, relatively untouched by European culture and economy, 


* “French Indo-China: demographic imbalance and colonial policy,” 75. 
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something of the ancient balance between births and deaths has persisted, 
Obviously, the dynamics of this situation do not permit of its continuance 
for a protracted period. When the saturation point has been approached 
on the plains, then it is likely that the plains people will begin to penetrate 
the highlands in force and terminate the long-standing cultural contrasts 
between plains and hills. 

Another differential in the rates of population growth is seen when city 
and countryside are compared. As early as 1900 a decided contrast between 
birth rates in cities and rural areas was noted in Burma where the urban 
birth rate was only 27.55 as against 39.08 for the rural.1® The death rates 
in the large cities were abnormally high, 42.39 in Rangoon, for example, 
while the general rate for Lower Burma was 22.80. This phenomenon of 
the incapacity of large cities to reproduce their populations is world wide 
and may date back to the origin of dense urban agglomerations. 

The importance of immigrant Chinese and Indians in Indochina has 
been discussed above. Certainly, with one exception, the overcrowded 
regions of Monsoon Asia cannot depend upon finding an outlet for their 
excess population in the undeveloped lands of Indochina. In the case 
of Tonkin it is conceivable that the excess population there could be 
transferred to the underpopulated sections in the south of French Indo- 
china, but the mechanics and social difficulties of such a mass migration 
offer almost insuperable obstacles. The Indochinese peoples on their part 
have shown little inclination to emigrate from their region, and their 
numbers abroad are negligible. In spite of intensive efforts, the French 
were unable to recruit more than 100 workers in 1936 for work in their 
Pacific establishments.”° 

Overland internal migration has been of much more significance in 
Indochina than have population shifts, either internal or international, 
by maritime routes. 

Since prehistoric times Indochina has been the scene of constant mi- 
grations by primitive or semicivilized peoples whose interminable wander- 
ings have created veritable ethnological museums in certain sheltered 
areas. It is significant to note that in several highland areas there is a 
constant infiltration of tribes from further north and that there has been 
a considerable southward displacement of some peoples even within the 
present century. 

Annual report of the sanitary commissioner with the Government of India, 1900 (Cal- 


cutta, 1901), 75. 
*” “French Indo-China: demographic imbalance and colonial policy,” 78. 
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The most important spontaneous movement of sedentary agricultural 
peoples is that of the Annamese who for two thousand years have been 
gradually expanding southward from Tonkin. The Annamese have, by 
the process of military colonization, annexed all of the littoral of Annam 
and begun to drive the Cambodians out of Cochinchina. Since the arrival 
of the French this process has been continued, but rather more slowly since 
it has necessarily been by peaceful means.*! Robequain has estimated the 
annual migration of Annamese to Cambodia at 3,000 to 4,000.22 It must 
be stressed that in this process of spontaneous migration entire villages 
have been involved and that there has been little of the individualistic 
migration so characteristic of European peoples in recent times. In their 
attempt at encouraging this process the French have met with little success 
since they have imperfectly understood the mechanics of such spontaneous 
movements. The transportation of thousands of plantation workers to 
Cambodia has resulted in little permanent settlement. 

The French, being genuinely concerned with the serious population 
problem of the Red River Delta, have made efforts to reaistribute its 
population not only to Cambodia and the south but also to some of the 
interior valleys of Annam and Tonkin; yet the results have been negligible. 
During their occupation of the country the Japanese announced their 
intention of removing 1,000,000 people from the Red River Delta to the 
Mekong Delta, but apparently nothing was ever achieved.”8 

Certain recent migrational movements in Burma have been of much 
greater magnitude than those in French Indochina. The rice-exporting 
areas of the Mekong Delta have apparently been able to rely upon their 
own labor resources to a great extent — both the Cambodians and An- 
namese in the area having a large reproductive capacity — but the Irrawad- 
dy Delta has required the importation of large numbers of agricultural 
workers, partly from India but overwhelmingly from the areas of older 
agricultural settlement within Burma and particularly Upper Burma. In 
the decade 1881-91 the net migration from Upper Burma was 169,853,?4 
a large proportion of the natural increase there in that decade, while in the 
same period the net immigration into Lower Burma was 399,291. The 
movement has continued more recently but at a slackened pace. Whether 
there has been any significant migration into the lower Menam Valley 
since the development of an export trade in rice cannot be determined. 

There has been a conspicuous lack of population movement from any of 


" Tbid., 78. * Robequain, 56. “French Indo-China... ,” 76-78. 
“Census of India, 1891, general tables for British provinces and feudatory states, 2:148. 
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the three countries of Indochina into the others. The prevalent direction 
of migration seems always to have been north-south rather than west-east 
in spite of the many wars among the Indochinese nations. This general 
absence of international shifts in population offers a striking parallel to 
the lack of any important commerce among the three countries. 

In the absence of major developments in manufacturing, forestry, or 
mining, all except a minute portion of the inhabitants of Indochina are 
directly or indirectly dependent upon agriculture as a means of livelihood, 
Throughout most of Monsoon Asia there exists the closest relationship 
between the present productivity of the land and the density of population, 
Under the normal conditions which presumably existed previous to 
Europeanization the number of people in any given stable, maturely 
developed area-in Monsoon Asia was controlled by four factors: the general 
standard of living, the controls exercised upon birth and death rates by 
disease and social factors, the amount of land being cultivated, and the level 
of agricultural technique. Since the European penetration of the region all 
four of the controlling factors have been altered: the standard of living 
has been lowered in some places and raised in others; social organization 
has been modified and the medical situation altered; the area under 
cultivation has increased greatly; there have been changes in agricultural 
crops and techniques. In all of Monsoon Asia except Indochina the increase 
in population has, because of disruptive factors of which the changed food 
supply is only one, kept pace with the increase in agricultural productivity 
or has even exceeded it. In Indochina there has been such a large and 
sudden increase in food production that the region has become one of the 
great food exporters of the world. There has been an unrestricted rise 
in the population, for which there is a positive incentive in the shortage 
of agricultural labor and the existence of agricultural frontiers. 

We shall be primarily concerned here with rice, the single great food 
staple of Indochina, occupying as it does 80 to 90 per cent or even more 
of the cultivated area of the principal agricultural districts. Other sources 
of nutrition such as fruit, animal products, maize, peanuts, millet, sor- 
ghum, and other grains are secondary in importance in a region where 
rice is the universally preferred food. The statistical situation for rice 
has been aptly summed up by Wickizer and Bennett in their indispensable 
treatise: “It is inherently difficult anywhere to estimate closely the annual 
output of crops produced by vast numbers of farmers, and the difficulties 
must be particularly prominent in most countries of Monsoon Asia where 
farmers are so numerous, where so little of the output is marketed, and 
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where competent statistical organization employing advanced techniques 
are so new and so few.”5 

Nevertheless, Wickizer and Bennett have made a careful compilation of 
the available figures. (Unfortunately the material for China is too poor 
in most cases to be utilized; hence China is excluded when the term 
“Monsoon Asia” is used in the following discussion.) In 1939-40 Indo- 
china with 9.2 per cent of the population of Monsoon Asia contained 
14,720,000 hectares or 26.1 per cent of the area planted to rice within that 
region, but its production of 11,610,000 metric tons was equivalent to 
only 19.3 per cent of the amount grown in Monsoon Asia. An astonishing 
proportion of the Indochinese rice was exported, according to official sta- 
tistics. In Burma 66.6 per cent and in Siam 65.1 per cent of the rice crop 
was exported in 1939-40, while in French Indochina the figure was 36.3 
per cent. In Tonkin, where rice is practically a luxury food, large exports 
could hardly occur, and there may possibly be a net import of rice in bad 
years. The percentage of the rice crop of Cochinchina that is exported 
has been reported as 45 per cent. The percentage for Burma and Siam 
appear excessively high, and since exports can be more readily gauged 
than harvests, there is reason to believe that the figures for rice production 
are too low. 

Highly significant are the figures on rice yields for Indochina and the 
rest of Monsoon Asia as shown in Table 2 and derived from the statistical 
tables compiled by Wickizer and Bennett (p. 319). The relatively low yields 
in Indochina as compared with Japan, Korea, Taiwan, and possibly with 


Table 2 


Rice Yields in Monsoon Asia, 1938-39 
(Quintals of Cleaned Rice per Hectare) 


| ere eee 10.5 a ee eee eer 8.2 
French Indochina ...... 7.0 British Malaya ......... 11.2 
ree er er eT rere re Se ere reer 5.9 
WD ses eeskrsdetiyes 19.4 Java and Madura ...... 10.2 
Co Pereer eT ieee ee 20.8 Philippine Islands ..... 7.8 
| eeererre ere eres 27.3 <All coumtries .......... 10.0 


southeastern China at once raises the question of whether the physical 
environment for rice is inferior in Indochina or whether some other factor 
is at work. All writers on the subject agree that the deltaic plains of Indo- 


*V. O. Wickizer and M. K. Bennett, The rice economy of Monsoon Asia (Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1941), 190. 
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china present optimum conditions for the growth of rice.** The climate, 
water supply, topography, and soils are ideally suited for its production, 
Lower Burma, for example, has never known crop failure or famine.?? It is 
generally agreed that significant improvements in rice yields would be 
feasible if some strong motive were in operation.?® The absence of popula- 
tion pressure or land pressure has resulted in a practically complete ab- 
sence of double cropping, the slight use of fertilizers, and an indifference 
to seed selection, while a paramount reason for low yields has been the 
scarcity and relatively high cost of labor. 

Of more immediate importance in the demography of Indochina is the 
actual per capita consumption of rice. Again we draw in Table 3 upon 
Wickizer and Bennett for the necessary data (pp. 328-29). The higher 


Table 3 
Annual per Capita Utilization of Rice in Monsoon Asia, 1936-40 (in Kilograms) 
UCC ee 123 MOAN ANR fees iass sor eseusse Sis aie" :s 113 
French Indochina ...... 112 DE. skh Sewer K eRe Ses 142 
COO ae 95 MRC Np ees erie gcevavars Grace's 75 
TEE £50550 9 Kaas ens 193 Java and Madura....... 86 
Cochinchina ......... 250 Philippine Islands ...... 110 
eer ree 218 British Malaya ......... 184 
errr ere ree 91 NN ko ba doew seve nes 129 
MONA Sis icis cas oes as eer 60 Aull COUnWIES ......005%% 89 


figures for Japan, British Malaya, and Ceylon would appear to be due to 
the ability of these countries to import as much rice as they require. The 
utilization of rice in Indochina is well above the average for Monsoon 
Asia, with the exception of Siam, and there are very good reasons for 
doubting the validity of the Siamese statistics.*® Rice consumption is not 


* Gourou believes, however, that one of the reasons for the higher densities in Tonkin as 
compared with Cochinchina is the drier winter monsoon in the latter which precludes the 
double cropping practiced in Tonkin; “La population rurale de la Cochinchine,” 14. 

7 John L. Christian, Modern Burma (Berkeley, 1942), 106. 

* Warren S. Thompson, Population and peace in the Pacific (Chicago, 1942), 296. 

* Carle C. Zimmerman, Siam rural economic survey, 1930-1931 (Bangkok, 1931), 275. Zim- 
merman made careful determinations of the amount of rice consumed by people in a number 
of typical rural villages during his field studies in Siam. In the glutinous rice areas the average 
annual consumption of rice by adults was equivalent to 243 kilograms and in the nonglutinous 
areas the average amounted to 202. Even allowing for a generous number of children, the 
average per capita consumption must be about double the figure that is derived from the 
official statistics. An underestimation of the amount of rice produced is the most likely answer. 
Zimmerman also ascertained that dietary deficiencies in Siam were a matter of lack of dietary 
knowledge rather than insufficiency of food. Variations in dietary adequacy among the various 
social classes are insignificantly small. 
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so high as it might be because most Indochinese rice farmers are under 
heavy obligations to the middlemen, usually Chinese, who have extended 
credit for seed or implements, and consequently the farmers are required 
to turn over the bulk of their harvest to the creditors.®° 

It has been established, then, that Indochina produces sufficient rice 
both to supply its own rather higher than average requirements and to 
serve a large export market. We can also demonstrate that rice yields could 
be greatly improved if proper measures were taken. There is much 
evidence that the crop area of Indochina could be greatly enlarged by 
the clearing or draining of extensive tracts of land suitable for rice and 
other food crops both on the periphery of and within the principal agri- 
cultural areas. This is least true for Burma where, it is claimed by Chris- 
tian, there are “now no large cultivable areas not under rice.’”*! Stamp, 
on the other hand, maintains that. there are still large tracts of waste land 
in the Irrawaddy Delta that could be cleared and cultivated.*? In Siam the 
amount of rice land yet to be occupied is undoubtedly large,** but it is in 
Cochinchina and the Cambodian plains that the largest, if not the best, 
areas of vacant rice lands in Indochina are to be found. The expansion 
of the agriculturally productive area is not limited to the exploitation of 
these new rice lands. Dry farming could be practiced to great advantage 
in both plain and hill areas which are now either waste land or controlled 
by shifting agriculturists.** Obviously, one must conclude that the pro- 
ductivity of the land does not constitute any hindrance to the achievement 
by Indochina of population densities equal to those of China and India 
within areas already fairly intensively exploited. 

In Figure 4 the best material available has been used for showing the 
“nutrition density’’®> of Southeast Asia, i.e., the number of people per 
unit area of cultivated land. Theoretically, a detailed map of this relation- 
ship would offer a much clearer idea of the real population density, that 
is to say, the degree of pressure by population upon the resources of the 
land, than would one like Figure 1 showing merely gross densities. In 
Figure 4 the underdevelopment of the Indochinese deltas is again sharply 

® Wickizer and Bennett, 120, 219. * Christian, 106. 

“LL. Dudley Stamp, personal communication. 8 Zimmerman, 159. 

“Carle C. Zimmerman, “Land utilization in Siam,” Geographical review, 27 (1937), 391; “IE 
dry agriculture were developed, it would mean new crops and abundant resources for many 
millions more people.” 

* The first use of this appropriate term of which I am aware occurs in the International 


Labor Office’s Labour conditions in Indo-China (Etudes et documents, series B, no. 26, Geneva, 
1937), 217. 
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emphasized. The high densities indicated for the Kra Isthmus represent 
conditions only in a very small portion of that region; likewise, the ap 
parently great densities in some highland regions are confusing and not 
too meaningful because of the smallness there both of the population and 
the cultivated area. 

All of the foregoing has been in a sense preliminary to a discussion of 
birth rates and death rates, past and present, in Indochina, for all avenues 
of investigation into the problem posed by this study lead ultimately to 
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the question: How does it affect the birth rate or death rate? Yet it is sad 
to relate that of all the basic kinds of demographic data for Indochina, by 
far the poorest are those that deal with vital statistics. We possess a small 
kernel of reliable data on a handful of villages, but the material covering 
some of the large political units consists, at best, of approximations. Burma 
is the only country that has any pretense of an adequately organized system 
for the registration of births and deaths. Complete official figures have yet 
to come out of Siam, and the published data for French Indochina are, 
with minor exceptions, of very dubious worth. 

The few precise facts are rather inconclusive and can be given in short 
order. In 1934 the village of Tré Ky in Tonkin had a birth rate of 45 and 
a death rate of 35.3° A Spanish missionary in Tonkin has estimated the 
birth rate among the Christians within his jurisdiction at 52 while the 
non-Christian birth rate in the same area was set at 62.57 According to 
the Catholic Church, the birth rate in the vicarate of Haiphong, presum- 
ably among converts, was 41.7 and the death rate 22.4. These figures do 
not, however, include infant mortality.** For the vicarate of Bui Chu the 
corresponding figures were 37 and 19.*® These figures are for areas outside 
what has been designated Indochina proper. For that area there is only 
one morsel of entirely trustworthy evidence. In 1931 Carle C. Zimmerman, 
accompanied by Phra Chedt Vaidhyakara, conducted a demographic and 
sociological investigation of eight villages in eastern Siam which had not 
been appreciably affected by Western culture.*° For the year 1931, which 
happened to be one of lighter mortality than usual, the crude death rate 
was found to be 20.7. 

Since 1891 there has been a serious attempt in Burma to register all 
births and deaths. The system was so inadequate in the earliest years that 
the records merely indicate the decreasing margin of error with the ac- 
cumulation of improved techniques. For example, the official birth rate 
in Burma in 1891 was 20.72; it increased steadily each year until by 1900 
the figure stood at 38.37. There is no reason to think that the registration 
has greatly improved in recent years. The only conclusion to be drawn 
from Burmese data is that the vital statistics are too. poor in quality to per- 
mit us to determine definite temporal trends. On the bold assumption 
that there is little regional variation in the reliability of the figures on 
birth rates, we can determine whether any regional differentiation of the 

* Les paysans du delta tonkinois, 183. 7 [bid., 186. % Ibid., 190. *Tbid., 193. 


“ Carle C. Zimmerman and Phra Chedt Vaidhyakara, “A demographic study of eight orien- 
tal villages yet largely untouched by Western culture,” Metron (Rome), 11 (1934), 188. 
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birth rate exists in Burma. A fairly distinct contrast is indicated between 
the delta and part of the “Dry Belt” with their low birth rates and portions 
of the registration area with prevalently high birth rates. This may be a 
reflection of the relatively great dislocation of native life and society under 
the impact of Western culture and economics. 
The only figure available for Siam is a birth rate of 34.9 for the period 
1937-38. In Cochinchina the birth rate has been reported as 36.8 in the 
period 1931-35, 36.7 in 1935, and 37.1 in 1936. In the city of Saigon the 
surprising figure of 58.08 was reported for the birth rate in 1932 while the 
death rate stood at 45.03 for the same year.*! Cochinchina’s death rate was 
23.7 in 1931-35, 25.3 in 1935, and 24.2 in 1936. There is no reason to 
doubt that the birth rate in Tonkin, indicated above as ranging between 
37 and 62, is unusually high, ranking with that of China or with that of 
any nation in the world. What evidence there is indicates a decreasing 
birth rate as one moves south and west from Tonkin, but the change is 
only relative, so that Indochina has, on the whole, one of the most fertile 
populations in the world. It seems dubious that there has yet been any 
significant change in the Indochinese birth rate except in those areas under 
strong European influence. Rather the situation would appear to resemble 
that in the eight Siamese villages studied by Zimmerman and Vaidhyakara 
where the average number of people per household is 3.96 as compared 
with 3.52 in the households of the fathers of the present householders.” 
The rapid rates of increase in Indochina are signs, it is almost certain, of a 
definite if slight drop in the death rate. This is understandable in view of 
the introduction of European medicine and hygiene and the improvement 
in the food supply. The data available show no regional variation in the 
death rate, but there is some possibility that the lack of European ad- 
ministration in Siam may have meant a somewhat higher death rate there. 
The chances of survival for a newborn Indochinese child are poor when 
compared with the prospects of an American or European child. Infant 
mortality, i.e., the number of children per 1,000 born who die during 
their first year, in Burma during the period 1921 to 1939, fluctuated be- 
tween 185 and 223. The figures for Hanoi indicate an alarming situation: 
438 in 1925-29, 306 in 1930-34, and 243 in 1935-37.48 Indochina has the 
dubious distinction of being near the top among the regions of the world 


“ Gaston Muraz, ‘“‘Apercu sur la mortalite infantile...dans une cite sino-annamite,” Revue 
anthropologique, 46:30. 

“ Zimmerman and Vaidhyakara, 191. 

*“French Indo-China... ,” 76. 
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on the basis of infant mortality, for the highest figures elsewhere are 239 in 
Siberia in 1926-27 and 240 in India in 1921-30.44 

The level of public hygiene, sanitation, and medical care is low through- 
out Indochina, with the result that the population is subject to the ravages 
of a number of preventable and curable diseases. In the eight Siamese 
villages referred to already, all the inhabitants were given medical exami- 
nations: 39.6 per cent had glandular disturbances, 23.9 per cent had eye 
diseases, 10.5 per cent were found to be suffering from malaria, 12.6 per 
cent had skin diseases, 10.8 per cent had alimentary disorders, and 15.0 
per cent suffered from various infectious diseases.** It is claimed that in 
French Indochina the medical services offered to the people were superior 
to those in Burma and Siam and compared favorably with those in the 
Netherlands East Indies.** The greatest single cause of death and the most 
significant disease in respect to the distribution of population is malaria. 
It is the fear of this disease that has been one of the major factors in re- 
stricting dense settlement to the plains since, paradoxically enough, it is in 
the hills that malaria is most common and virulent. The manner in which 
rice is cultivated seems to disrupt the life cycle of the malarial mosquitoes 
which breed undisturbed in the smaller water surfaces in the hills. 

The conclusions to be derived from our scanty knowledge of the vital 
statistics of the region are that (1) the birth rate of Indochina has been 
and continues to be among the highest in the world, (2) the death rate, 
and infant mortality in particular, is also at a high level but must have 
declined slightly in modern times, and (3) in spite of poor health condi- 
tions and the endemic nature of many diseases, the death rate has fallen 
sufficiently far below the birth rate to allow a rapid increase in population. 


AN APPROACH TO THE EXPLANATION OF THE ANOMALY 


It is believed that in the pre-European days of most of the areas that 
would now be called colonial or semicolonial, a long range balance was 
preserved between births and deaths; there was no persistent tendency 
toward an increase or decrease in population but rather a cyclical rise and 
fall. On the other hand, in Europe there was an extremely slow long-term 
increase because of gradual improvements in material culture, especially 


“ Office Permanent de I’Institut International de Statistique, Apergu de la demographie des 
divers pays du monde, 1929-1936 (The Hague, 1939), 200-01. 

“Zimmerman and Vaidhyakara, p. 185. 

“J. S. Simmons, T. F. Whayne, G. F. Anderson, H. McL. Horach, and collaborators, 
Global epidemiology: a geography of disease and sanitation (New York, 1944), 1:88. 
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in agricultural techniques and the progressive accumulation of inventions 
in other technologies. From the seventeenth century until the present, 
Europe and those areas settled by Europeans have been in a state of almost 
explosive expansion of population due to the combination of a great many 
favorable factors, including the opening up of vast new sources of wealth 
in the colonial areas, the Industrial Revolution, great improvement in 
agricultural practices, the introduction of new food crops, the spread of 
knowledge of hygiene and sanitation, and an astounding growth of scien- 
tific and medical knowledge. In spite of much self-delusion on the subject, 
it is elementary common sense that the temporary demographic imbalance 
of the European peoples must soon terminate. The growth of some 
European countries has already stopped, and that stage will be reached by 
several others in the near future. What has happened is that a rapid 
decrease in the death rate has been followed after some delay by a rather 
slower decrease in the birth rate, and fertility has begun once more to 
approach mortality. 

In the colonia! regions either of two demographic policies was generally 
pursued, usually without any deliberate planning: the native population 
was decimated or wholly exterminated, or else the introduction of the 
European economy involved the participation of the native population 
without a radical disruption of their culture and resulted shortly in a 
marked increase in population. Instances of the first policy are notorious 
in the history of the Americas and the Pacific Islands. There the fierce 
ravages of the new European diseases often combined with ruthless ex: 
ploitation of the native peoples to result in the disappearance of some 
groups and the near destruction of others. In an area like Southeast Asia, 
on the other hand, the people had acquired immunity by long exposure 
to what were really Eurasian diseases, and the level of culture and 
political organization was such that their economic exploitation was 
carried on indirectly. The introduction of civil order, some new drugs and 
medical information and rudimentary concepts of hygiene supplied by 
the Europeans, and the improvement in the food supply and transporta- 
tion systems resulted in a gradual drop in the death rate and a consequent 
rise in the number of people.** 

Except in Japan, the new demographic imbalance has been quite dif- 
ferent from that which has been prevalent in Europe. Urbanization and 
industrialization have been limited; the mores of the people have not 


‘In general, the Europeans have only attempted to prevent or ameliorate mass epidemics 
and have done little to root out the endemic diseases of colonial areas. 
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altered greatly; and custom and religion still decree a large family. 
European culture has greatly affected the external aspects of life in some 
areas of the colonial world; but there has been no accompanying change in 
the social attitude of the people to compensate for the demographic effects 
of the new physical conditions of life. It is difficult to see how a satisfactory 
new demographic balance can be achieved in these areas, for something 
resembling the European experience must occur and the social climate 
must be such that a voluntary lowering of the birth rate will take place 
fairly soon. Unfortunately, in most areas where such a solution is required, 
it isan unthinkable one for the people concerned, and the social processes 
tending to make it feasible are moving with exceeding slowness. 

In the following discussion the various explanatory factors are arranged 
in order of greatest convenience in developing the argument. Any attempt 
to weight these factors with respect to their quantitative importance is 
practically impossible. 

In a sense the explanation of any social phenomenon must be essentially 
historical since the phenomenon is necessarily the outcome of several fac- 
tors not all necessarily integrated in respect to social processes but, by the 
nature of things, integrated in respect to time. The history discussed here 
will be narrowly defined as the history of the political and military 
geography of Indochina. We accept as a premise the dictum that “the den- 
sity of settlement in the deltas is the function of the antiquity of a stable 
rice culture.’’*8 Any differential in the stability or antiquity of the various 
rice cultures of Southeast Asia past or present would then to a large degree 
account for the anomaly under investigation. It is precisely this explan- 
ation that is stressed by those few writers who have alluded to the problem; 
indeed, there is no mention in the literature, with one exception, of any 
alternative explanation.*® 

The contrast in stability between the principalities of Indochina and the 
empires of India and China is striking. Since the beginning of its recorded 
history early in the Christian era Indochina has seen an almost constant 
succession of states, some quite petty in size and others of almost imperial 

*“French Indo-China... ,” 79. 

“Listed here are references to all the explanations of the problem which the writer has 
been able to discover. In all cases the treatment is incidental in tone, and no one appears ever 
to have made a concentrated attack on the subject. The most articulate discussions are to be 
found in Thompson’s Thailand, 320-23, and in “French Indo-China: demographic imbalance 
and colonial policy.” Others occur in Census of India, 1931, vol. 11, Burma, part 1, 33-34; 
Virginia Thompson, French Indo-China (New York, 1937), 338; Gourou, Les paysans du delta 


tonkinois, 8; and Jules Sion, Asie des moussons (Geographie universelle, vol. 11, part 2, Paris, 
1929), 409. 
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proportions. Many were ephemeral, but even the long-lived suffered rapid 
changes of boundaries and must have been unusually elastic entities, 
Among these states was waged a series of interminable wars, while within 
the states themselves civil, dynastic, and feudal struggles were the rule 
rather than the exception. It may be objected that the history of China 
and India are hardly pacific, but the reply to this is that there was both a 
quantitative and qualitative difference between these two sets of states in 
respect to disturbance by military action. In the Middle Kingdom the 
course of history has moved in a well-marked cycle. Several centuries 
of tranquillity passed before the country was torn by chaotic civil strife 
or foreign invasion; however, after a century or two of disorder the 
pax sinica would be resuined. In India roughly the same thing is true, 
although the periods of peace have never been as protracted nor the vari- 
ous states as stable and enduring. During the antiquity of both India and 
China, there was sufficient time for a peasantry to settle on the soil and 
become so deeply rooted that all the wars and disasters of later times have 
not succeeded in wresting the control of the land from the descendants of 
the early settlers. Wars have been waged, cities have been razed, armies 
have marched up and down the land, brilliant court cultures have flowered 
and waned, all with little ultimate effect on who was to sow and harvest 
the paddy. The great influxes of foreign peoples have meant an admixture 
of a little more alien blood in the veins of an already mongrel peasantry, 
who — and this is the significant point — were not bodily displaced and 
pushed on or exterminated by the strangers. In Indochina, on the other 
hand, precisely the opposite was true. A new successful invasion by a 
foreign nation meant that the whole agricultural base of the region was 
destroyed as the invading people took over not only the palaces, cities, 
and temples but the farm land as well. It was the violent displacement of 
one people by another and not merely an exchange of masters. After the 
expropriation of the land it was necessary to begin all over again the 
tedious process of building up a prosperous agriculture. Unfortunately, 
our knowledge of the pre-European history of Indochina is handicapped 
both by the small amount of basic data extant and the general lack of 
interest European scholars have shown in using this material. The basic 
pattern of political and agricultural instability as described above is 
verifiable although many of the details may be hazy. 
Obviously the instability of the pre-European states of Indochina is not 
a chance phenomenon but must owe its existence to some fundamental 
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factor or group of factors. Keeping in mind the uncertainty of the ground 
we are forced to traverse, what could these ultimate explanations be? 

It is remotely possible that the superior stability of the rice cultures of 
India and China may be connected with the place or places in which the 
rice culture originated and the routes by which its practice spread to 
other areas. That this is not a primary consideration is demonstrated by 
the fact that in Japan and in certain of the Philippine Islands there are rice 
cultures of great stability which support dense populations, although rice 
culture cannot have been invented in these regions and must have arrived 
there relatively late. 

The stability of rice culture in Japan, the Philippines, and Java does 
suggest, if the insularity of these places means anything, that isolation may 
be important in the promotion of stability. In the case of China and India 
the physical barrier which fosters isolation is not the sea alone. We find 
that the only important land approach to India is across its northwestern 
border, a journey involving the negotiation of difficult terrain and wide 
tracts of bleak desert. To the west and northwest of China the deserts are 
equally formidable, while the mountains are both rugged and extensive 
in area. Although the door to India can be readily defended, it is close 
to the principal source of most of the waves of migration which are so char- 
acteristic of the history of Eurasia; and apparently the invasions have been 
frequent enough to make the achievement of genuine stability a difficult 
matter. China has perhaps been less troubled by invaders, and their direct 
influence has been more or less restricted to the periphery of the country. 
At any rate, the invasion of either country would be a difficult matter for 
any but a fairly large, well-organized group; hence invasions are not fre- 
quent events although the sum of the invasions through the long histories 
of these countries is impressive. 

At first glance the land approaches to Indochina would seem to present 
insuperable obstacles to any invader. This is certainly most true for the 
Burma frontier and least true for the entrance along the Chinese coast. 
It was by the latter route that at least one successful military invasion has 
occurred, one that was not followed up by anything more severe than the 
exaction of tribute and the presence of governing officials. The journey 
from the highlands of east Central Asia into Indochina via the rugged 
mountains that link both areas would seem too much for even the hardiest 
mountaineers, and yet history and archaeology leave no doubt that this was 
the route by which most of the present inhabitants of Indochina and their 
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predecessors arrived on the scene. The explanation is that the structure 
of the mountain ranges is such that travel along the direction of their axes 
either on ridgetops or in the valleys — where they are broad enough — offers 
no difficulties that cannot be overcome by small groups of people traveling 
slowly and living off the land. Once the journey is begun, there is no choice 
but to go on directly or to turn back; travel in directions transverse to the 
grain of the mountains is physically impossible for anyone except the most 
determined explorer armed with elaborate equipment. There are no 
deserts to bar the way, and the approaches to the deltas from the mountains 
are too numerous to be readily defended. These invasions, which would 
begin in the highlands of eastern Tibet or southwestern China, would 
consist then of small groups of people of montane culture moving slowly 
but continuously to the southeast into the inviting lowlands where their 
arrival would inevitably disturb the sedentary agriculturists. Often several 
of the foreign groups would, by virtue of their common culture and 
language, join to form a nation with sufficient power to engulf and ex- 
propriate the plains areas. The new group would no sooner have adapted 
itself to its new mode of life than the process would be repeated. In 
southwestern China, to which ingress is to be had in the same fashion, 
there is a comparable situation. Of all the regions of China proper this 
is the one where Chinese sovereignty and culture have been weakest. 
The only flaw in this hypothesis is that the Red River Delta, which had 
early formed a stable rice culture independently of China or India, is 
seemingly no less exposed to incursions from the interior than are the 
other Indochinese deltas. This culture has been so stable that the density 
of population is a function of the fertility of the soil rather than historical 
accident as it is in Indochina proper. The stability of Tonkinese culture 
tends to discredit any suggestion that political instability is inherent in the 
national character of the Indochinese. One might volunteer the expla- 
nation that the influence of Chinese government and culture has partially 
contributed to the stability of the Tonkinese commonwealth, although 
that characteristic appears to antedate the advent of the Chinese. The im- 
munity of the Red River Delta from serious invasions and its amazing 
stability are problems for which no complete solutions can be offered at 


present. 

We may picture Indochina as one of the great corridor areas of the 
world through which in prehistoric times the native inhabitants of 
Polynesia, Micronesia, Melanesia, Indonesia, Australia, and Tasmania 
made their way —a conjecture for which there is some archaeological as 
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well as inductive support.® It is along the mountain ridges and valleys 
leading thither from Inner Asia that most of the present inhabitants of the 
peninsula have come and are still coming. 

Another explanation for Indochinese political instability is the frag- 
mentation of the area into relatively small regions, all smaller than the 
regions that furnished physical bases for the building of empires in India 
and China. None of the Indochinese core areas was large enough to serve 
as the seat of empire. 

An understanding of the political instability of Indochina leads to a 
simple explanation of the internal dichotomy in its population and 
cultural patterns. No lowland nation has developed the strength in 
numbers and organization to begin the cultural conquest of the neighbor- 
ing hills. Now with the achievement of both greater stability and strength 
under their European masters and mentors the deltaic cultures of Indo- 
china are attaining supremacy and may soon absorb the upland areas 
surrounding them. 

The difference between population densities in Indochina and its neigh- 
bors need not have been as relatively great at the time when European cul- 
ture entered Southeast Asia as it is today. The reason for this is the differ- 
ence in the dates of the effective impact of European cultures on the vari- 
ous countries of Monsoon Asia. The first countries seriously affected were 
the Philippines and the Indies, where the Spanish and the Dutch occupied 
territory at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. These occupations resulted in increases in population in Java 
and in some parts of the Philippines that stagger the imagination. By the 
time India was seriously affected by Europeans in the eighteenth century, 
European culture itself had sufficiently evolved so that the demographic 
changes resulting from the expansion of the economy, introduction of 
civil order, and the dissemination of knowledge concerning hygiene and 
medicine might have resulted in an even more abrupt initial demographic 
dislocation than in the older colonies, even though the ultimate increase 
was not as relatively great. In China the introduction through Western 
contacts of new food crops seems to have contributed to the steady expan- 
sion of the population from the seventeenth century onward.*! The history 
of Japanese population testifies to the strong and sudden effects of Euro- 
peanization on a formerly stable population. 

© Les paysans du delta tonkinois, 131-32. 


" Consider L. C. Goodrich, A short history of the Chinese people (New York, 1943), 197-200, 
215-18. 
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Indochina was by-passed by the Europeans until a relatively late date 
for a number of reasons: the region was removed from the main trade 
routes of the Far East and was of minor importance commercially; Great 
Britain and France were too preoccupied with the Chinese and Indian 
leviathans; and Burma and Siam had developed into unified states with a 
certain amount of military power in the eighteenth century. In 1821 the 
British began a series of wars against the Burmese which were among the 
more serious colonial wars they have engaged in. After several stubborn 
campaigns the country was theirs except for certain remote tribal areas 
where no nation’s sovereignty has ever been acknowledged. Thus it was 
not until about 1880 that the British had effective control of Burma. The 
French conquered French Indochina in another series of bitter campaigns 
which lasted from about 1858 to 1884 when Tonkin was protected or to 
1893 when the protectorate over Laos was established. Largely because 
of its buffer position Siam has never lost its independence, but by 1880 its 
economy had begun to be drawn into that of the European powers, and 
its Europeanization began then in earnest. During the 1880's, then, it is 
quite likely that the population contrast between Indochina and India 
and China where Western influences had been powerful for over a century 
should have been greatest. Since then, of course, the gap has begun to close 
with the rapid expansion of the Indochinese population.®? 

If we are to seek additional reasons for the early demographic differences 
between Indochina and its neighbors, the agricultural factor must certainly 
be invoked. Referring back to Table 2, we can see that rice yields in Indo- 
china are relatively low for Monsoon Asia. If the same situation prevailed 
in the pre-European era of demographic balance, then this low yield may 
have effectively inhibited the development of dense population even dur- 
ing those rare periods when peace was assured and the population could 
grow to the limits of the productive capacity of the land under current 
agricultural practice. 

Although the Indochinese have received culture traits from both the 
Indians and Chinese, it is from the former that they have copied most of 
their farming practices. The people of Indochina (excluding Tonkin and 
Annam, of course) had only superficial contacts with Chinese civilization 
during the period of their stay in southwestern China. The Thai, who ap- 


5 After the late advent of European culture there was an unusually abrupt rise in food 
production, especially in the production of export rice, since it was an intricate, highly de- 
veloped international economy that affected Indochina rather than the relatively primitive 
mercantile economy of the days of the explorers. 
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pear to have spent considerable time in the southeast of that country, 
probably left before anything like modern Chinese culture had reached 
that area. It is generally believed, although statistical proof is not easily 
available, that the Chinese are more efficient farmers than the Indians; 
the difference in the maximum densities in the two countries shown in 
Figure 1 would tend to confirm this. The table showing rice yields would 
also indicate an obvious difference within Monsoon Asia between a Sino- 
Japanese region with high yields and an Indian region with low yields. 

The cultural history of the Indochinese may supply another explanation. 
The dominant ethnic group in each of the countries arrived from the north 
endowed with a knowledge of dry agriculture only. Those people who 
settled on the plains seemed to have derived much of their technique from 
the Hindu colonizers and transients who held sway culturally and often 
politically over much of the coast of Indochina from about the fifth 
century A.D. till the thirteenth. The adaptation of the Indochinese to 
rice culture seems to have been highly imperfect at the tinge of the arrival 
of the Europeans, who found large portions of the deltaic areas practically 
deserted. Many of the wars in Indochina revolved about the struggle be- 
tween the deltaic states and the inland states with their montane cultures, 
a struggle in which the inland states finally prevailed,®* and which is best 
exemplified in Burma.** There and elsewhere the inland power achieved 
national unity at a relatively late date, and the conquerers turned their 
attention to the exploitation of the deltas quite casually, after they had 
dispersed the former inhabitants and let the land revert to wilderness. 
The lack of strong centralized government made it impossible to construct 
or manage the large engineering and irrigation works necessary for a highly 
productive agricultural economy. 

Thus on the grounds of an imperfect adaptation to physical conditions 
and the borrowing of agricultural traits from a relatively inefficient agri- 
cultural people, we may partially explain the existence of the anomaly in 
pre-European times as a result of Indochinese farming practices. 

There are at least two aspects of the nonmaterial culture of the Indo- 
chinese which may have affected the level of the birth rate. First, the people 
lacked the powerful incentive toward large families inherent in the system 
of ancestor worship practiced in countries where the “Chinese” religion 
is observed.5> Among the Annamese the tendency to be prolific is com- 
bined with a superior political and social organization, keen business 


® Les paysans du delta tonkinois, 8. 54 Sion, 409. 
*Les paysans du delta tonkinois, 185, and Labour conditions in Indo-China, 217. 
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instincts, and agricultural efficiency to provide the prerequisites for an 
especially dense population.5* In most of Indochina Buddhism is the 
dominant religion, and, while there is nothing in its tenets to discourage 
childbearing, it offers no very great motive for offspring. Burmese and 
Siamese Buddhism do, indeed, encourage the practise of celibate monasti- 
cism. Every Burmese village has a monastery, generally quite small (there 
are about 120,000 Buddhist monks in Burma), and it is a common practice 
for most Burmese men to spend some months in a monastery at some pe- 
riod during their lives.*? 


CONCLUSIONS 


The contrast between population densities in Indochina and those in 
India and China does not lend itself to any simple explanation. Indeed, the 
precise statement of the problem is not altogether feasible, owing to the 
paucity and unreliability of demographic data — vital statistics, in partic- 
ular — not only for Indochina but for Monsoon Asia as a whole. Much 
more information is needed concerning the political, economic, and cul- 
tural history of the region, and detailed studies of its sociology are lacking. 
The factors invoked in this study are too poorly understood as yet for a 
careful estimate of their value, and there remains unavoidably a hard 
residue of unexplainable fact. Moreover, it appears that the several factors 
concerned interact among themselves besides affecting the population 
directly. 

One obviously looks for some marked differential in the quality of the 
natural resources of Indochina as compared with its neighbors, but none 
appears. Most important among the factors that seem significant is Indo- 
china’s long-standing political and military instability which, in turn, has 
caused instability in agricultural settlement and production. The only 
reasons offered for this instability are (1) the corridor character of Indo- 
china, resulting in a constant movement of new peoples into the region 
from the interior of Asia, a movement conditioned by the physical align- 
ment of the area, and (2) the small size of the various core regions of the 
states of Indochina. The insufficiency of this explanation is admitted, and 
it is suggested that a more thorough acquaintance with Indochinese 
history might lead to more accurate explanations of the instability of the 
Indochinese rice culture. Another factor is the inefficiency of the Indo- 


% Pierre Gourou, “Densité de la population et utilisation du sol en Indochine frangaise,” 
Comptes rendus du Congres International de Geographie, Amsterdam, 1938, section IIA 
(Leiden, 1938), 420. * Christian, 196. 
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chinese agriculturist, a condition due in part to the influence of a relatively 
inefficient Hindu agriculture and in part to the political dominance of 
groups of recent inland origin unaccustomed to wet agriculture. The lack 
of any great incentive for childbearing, such as exists in China and the 
areas influenced by China, and the prevalence of Buddhist monasticism 
may have tended to lower the birth rate somewhat. 

The demographic contrast between Indochina and the countries border- 
ing it has had a long history, but it need not have been so great in the past 
as it is today, since the earlier effective penetration of European cultural 
influences into China and India must certainly have magnified the popula- 
tion contrast in the period just before Indochina came into the European 
orbit. At the present time it is likely that with the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of Indochina and the near saturation of the population potentials 
of India and China the gap has begun to close. There is no sign that Indo- 
china is approaching a condition of demographic stability, and it is alto- 
gether possible that within a few generations the problem of population 
pressure in Indochina will be as vexing as it is today in Japan, China, 
Tonkin, India, and Java. 
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OR AN APPRECIATION of the remarkable document reproduced 

in the article, some introductory observations may be welcome about 
the personality and scientific methods of its author and about the anthro. 
pological, religious, and historical background of Nepal. 


BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON 


Brian Houghton Hodgson, one of the most brilliant figures in the history 
of Oriental studies, was the only European who had — and made use of — 
the opportunity of personally observing and recording legal practices in 
Nepal during the second quarter of the nineteenth century, i.e., before the 
reforms introduced by Prime Minister Jang Bahadur after his return from 
England in 1851. These records, however, represent only a small fraction 
of the enormous wealth of information about the languages, ethnology, 
and religions of the Himalayan countries and India collected by this 
great pioneer of Oriental philology and ethnology. 

Hodgson was born in 1800 and died in 1894. “Had he died seventy years 
previously,” wrote Sir William W. Hunter in his biography of Hodgson, 
“he would have been mourned as the most brilliant young scholar whom 
the Indian Civil Service has produced. Had he died in middle life, he 
would have been remembered as the masterly diplomatist who held quiet 
the kingdom of Nepal and the warlike Himalayan races throughout the 
disasters of the Afghan war. Had he died at three-score years of age, he 
would have been honoured as the munificent Englishman who enriched 
the museums of Europe with his collections, enlarged the old boundaries 
of more than one science, and opened up a new field of original research.” 
As he lived up to his ninety-fifth year, he “outlived his contemporaries.” 

1For kind permission to copy and publish the notes of Mr. Hodgson I am indebted to Dr. 
Herbert N. Randle, M.A., D.Phil., Librarian of the India Office. I also wish to thank Professor 
F. W. Thomas (Librarian, India Office, 1903-27, and professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford, 1927-37) for his valuable information that there were some unpublished documents 
among the Hodgson manuscripts. My copies were made in 1935 and checked in 1937. 


* Doctor Adam lectures on cultural anthropology in the Department of History, University 
of Melbourne, and is founder and in charge of an ethnographical museum at the university. 
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Sir W. Hunter tells us the story of Count Angelo di Gubernatis who, when 
introduced to Hodgson in 1883, exclaimed: “Surely not the veritable 
Hodgson, the founder of our Buddhist studies! He, alas, is dead these 
many years!” Hodgson became a F.R.S., a vice-president of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and a member of the Institut de France. In 1889, the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of D.C.L., 
when ‘‘the Sheldonian rang with welcome to the beautiful white-haired 
scholar, who seemed to have stepped forth from a bygone world.’ 

Hodgson’s unusual talents may be seen from the dates of his career in 
the civil service of the East India Company. He was only nineteen when 
he took up his office as assistant commissioner at Kumaon, and only a year 
later (1820) we find him as assistant resident in Nepal. He was appointed 
acting resident in 1829 and resident in 1833, which office he held for nearly 
eleven years. The observations referred to in this article were made by 
him during the period from 1826 to 1843. On June 2, 1843, Hodgson was 
removed by Lord Ellenborough — “unjustly,” as a laconic remark in the 
catalogue of the ‘“‘Hodgson papers” in the India Office Library says. Actual- 
ly, Hodgson’s political activities in Nepal had been most successful, and 
it was by his “skilful management” that war was averted at a critical 
period.* His merits have not only been established by the verdict of history 
in later years but were already appreciated by his contemporaries in the 
East India Company.5 

The fact that Hodgson did not return to his former office was probably 
to the advantage of his research work and literary production after his re- 
tirement at the age of forty-three. In 1845 he went back to India as a 
private scholar with the view of continuing his researches in the eth- 
nography and zoology of northern India. He settled down in Darjiling, a 
district which had formerly belonged to Nepal. Here, described by Sir 
W. Hunter as “The Darjiling Recluse,” he spent those happy thirteen 
years, 1845 to 1858, where he found the leisure to concentrate on research. 
In particular, his comparative studies of Indian and other languages belong 
to the period from 1845 onward. He was a prolific writer. The classified 
catalogue of his published articles and treatises in Hunter’s biography 
(Appendix c, pp. 362 ff.) has not less than sixteen pages. Section 3, entitled 
“Ethnography and ethnology,” contains the titles of twenty-seven papers, 


*Sir William Wilson Hunter, Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson (London, 1896), 2. 

‘Daniel Wright (ed.) in his introduction to History of Nepal. Translated from the Parbati- 
ya by Munshi Shew Shunker Singh and Pandit Shri Gunanand (Cambridge, 1877), 55. 
5 Hunter, 237. 
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most of which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(partly reprinted in Hodgson’s Miscellaneous essays, 1880). The many. 
sidedness of Hodgson’s studies was astonishing indeed, and whenever he 
had an opportunity of observing something noteworthy he recorded it 
with painstaking accuracy. For example, among the “Hodgson papers” 
at the India Office Library (no. 6, fol. 77-81) there is a letter to H. T, 
Prinsep, dated December 8, 1831, which “transmits some specimens of 
Nepal paper and encloses an account of the Nepalese method of making 
the paper’’.® At the same time he investigated the geography, physiography, 
and topography as well as the zoology of the country. 

All these studies reveal an extraordinary gift of observation. His prin- 
cipal subject, however, was the study of the Indian vernaculars. While the 
foundations of Sanskrit philology had already been laid before Hodgson’s 
time, little comprehensive work had been done concerning the study of 
the living Indo-Aryan idioms, the prakrits. Moreover, apart from the 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars, the classification of different linguistic stocks in 
India and the Himalayan countries, such as the Munda, Dravidian and 
Tibeto-Burmese groups, had not yet been satisfactorily drawn up. It was 
in this field of linguistic research that Hodgson made his name immortal 
in the annals of Oriental studies. A fine tribute to his merits will be found 
in what we may regard as the nucleus of a future history of Oriental studies 
in the British Empire, a delightful and beautifully illustrated little book 
entitled British Orientalists by Professor A. J. Arberry.* Hodgson’s mono- 
graphs on a large number of languages and dialects are of lasting value; 
no less a scholar than Sir George Grierson (1851-1941), the founder of the 
monumental “Linguistic survey of India,” states that they ‘‘contain a mass 
of evidence on the aboriginal languages of India that has never been super- 
seded” and that the hallmarks of Hodgson’s works are “the wide extent 
of area covered, clearness of arrangement, and accuracy of treatment.”* 
However, not content with the mere recording and arranging of linguistic 
material, Hodgson made comparative philology his favorite study. 

The sources used by Hodgson for both his linguistic and ethnological 
researches were of four different kinds, namely, (1) his own observations; 
(2) information given by natives; (3) material collected for Hodgson by 
other European students; and (4) manuscripts. On the linguistic side, 
he personally recorded the vernaculars in districts visited by him, while 


* Hodgson, Miscellaneous essays relating to Indian subjects (London: Truebner, 1880), 2: 


251-54. 
7 Published in London by William Collins in 1943. 8 Arberry, 33. 
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he obtained a number of vocabularies of other languages from local 
residents, such as officers, civil servants, and missionaries, in various parts 
of India. He was always careful to make full acknowledgments of his 
sources. 

Up to the present day, the legal history of Nepal has not been satis- 
factorily studied. We have to distinguish between the law of the state of 
Nepal and the customary laws of the various hill tribes. Hodgson’s papers 
on Nepalese law are confined to the former. The most important articles 
appeared, originally, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1834) 
and were reprinted, in his Miscellaneous essays (2:211-50), under the 
title, “Some account of the systems of law and police as recognized in the 
state of Nepal.’”” That group of articles, which has attained the rank of a 
classic, is the only European source on the law of Nepal as it was in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It is exclusively based on information 
obtained in Kathmandu from Nepalese experts. Hodgson was fortunate 
to meet a number of native informants who probably had a good com- 
mand of legal practice, although they held different views on certain de- 
tails so that some important points are still obscure. The first part of the 
croup of articles consists entirely of “questions” and “answers’’; it is a true 
reproduction in English of Hodgson’s conversations with his native in- 
formants. This procedure was perfectly correct, in fact, it was the only 
possible way of ascertaining abstract norms, except that, in addition to 
the translation, literal recording in the language in which the information 
was obtained would have been better still from the point of view of modern 
methods. We shall see that, up to modern times, very ancient Indian law 
has been preserved in Nepal, and this accounts for the great importance 
of Hodgson’s records.® They are a contribution to comparative jurispru- 
dence, in particular its Orientalistic division, dated some thirty years 
earlier than Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient law (1861). 

The memoranda reproduced here are particularly valuable because 
they are a record of what Hodgson saw with his own eyes. It is true that 
Hodgson used some of these observations for the composition of his above- 
mentioned articles, and it is probable that he did not intend to publish 
his notes in the original form in which they are here presented. They were 


* Hodgson (Miscellaneous essays 2, and “On the administration of justice in Nepal,” Asiatic 
researches, 20 [1836]) is the only authority on Nepalese law referred to by Julius Jolly in his 
outstanding treatise on ancient Indian law and customs in Grundriss d. Indo-Ar. philologie... 
vol. 2, no. 8 (1896). The authorized English edition is Hindu law and custom by Batakrishna 
Ghosh (Calcutta: Greater India Society, 1928). 
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obviously written down on the spot and in a great hurry as the author was 
watching the executioners doing their horrible job; hence the telegram 
style, sparsely interrupted by just a few explanations. But some of the 
“gruesome but interesting details” — as the India Office librarian described 
them — do not occur in Hodgson’s theoretical account, and the notes as 
a whole are important as documentary evidence of facts. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF NEPAL 


Nepal is not a part of India but a sovereign state, “entirely independent 
as regards its foreign relations and domestic affairs.”1° The country is 
represented in London by a legation, while there is a British envoy at the 
court of Nepal in Kathmandu. There are, however, no Nepalese diplomatic 
or consular representatives in other European countries. The legal basis 
of the British relations with Nepal is still the treaty of Segauli (1815), con- 
cluded after the Gurkha war of 1814-15, but the complete independence 
of Nepal has since been recognized again by Britain in a treaty of friend- 
ship of December 21, 1923. 

The present kingdom of Nepal is of relatively recent origin, and its 
boundaries extend far beyond Nepal proper which is a comparatively 
small valley, the Terai, in the heart of the country. Gorkha is the name 
of a town and surrounding district some sixty miles west of Kathmandu. 
It was a small principality ruled by the Gorkha, or Gurkha, dynasty from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century onward. The Gurkhas derive 
their origin from Rajputana whence many Rajputs fled into the mountains 
during the Mohammedan invasion of northern India.’ They brought 
with them the warlike spirit of their ancestors and also their orthodox 
adherence to Hindu religion. From 1736 they began to invade the valley 
of Nepal, inhabited by a highly cultivated, ethnologically and archaeolog- 
ically interesting people, the Newars. In 1768 the Gurkhas eventually 
conquered the valley under their king Prithwi Narain Sah (Prthivi 
Narayan Sah, or Prithinarayan). 

The same year a Nepalese army marched into Tibet and sacked Tashi- 
Ihunpo, one of the holiest monasteries of the Lamaist church, and in 
1790, a Gurkha army invaded Tibet again. Tibet, however, was under 
the suzerainty of China, then on the summit of her power under the great 


”W. H. J. Wilkinson (British envoy at the Court of Nepal) in Encyclopedia Britannica 
(14th ed. 1937), 16:222. 

1 W. B. Northey, The land of the Gurkhas, or the Himalayan kingdom of Nepal (Cam- 
bridge, 1937), 42. Major Northey’s book, the best modern description of the country and its 
people, is particularly valuable for its good illustrations of Nepalese architecture. 
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Ch’ien-lung Emperor, so the Nepalese were attacked and eventually de- 
feated by the Chinese who invaded Nepal. According to the peace treaty 
of 1792 Nepal had to accept Chinese suzerainty and to send ‘“‘embassies 
of tribute and dependence” to Peking every five years. Hodgson gives a 
detailed description of the traditional route of the Nepalese missions to 
Peking.’? Over half a century later, Nepal made war upon Tibet again, 
and this time China was no longer strong enough for a successful inter- 
vention, so the Tibeto-Nepalese war of 1854-56 ended with the victory 
of Nepal. The suzerainty of China over Nepal, however, continued to 
exist. It is assumed that it came to an end with the downfall of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, and thus it is only from that year onward that the inde- 
pendence of Nepal can be regarded as really complete. Cultural relations 
between China and Nepal can be traced back to the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. We know that Nepalese (Newars) Lamaist monks and famous 
metal workers, used to live —and possibly still live—in Tibet as well 
as in the monastery of the Changcha Hutuktu, i.e., the Lamaist metro- 
politan in Peking. These Newars are responsible for some of the finest 
Buddhist bronzes in the Nepalese style, which is a true reflection of 
medieval Indian Buddhist sculpture (about 7th to 10th century, a.p.). The 
relations between the two countries were mutual; up till modern times 
Chinese missions with presents (books, paper, images, etc.) from the 
Chinese emperors arrived at Kathmandu from time to time. 

Nepal has retained its monarchic form of government up to the present 
day, but a modification took place in 1846 when Prime Minister Jang 
Bahadur succeeded in making his office hereditary in his family. The posi- 
tion of the Nepalese prime minister, then, is similar to that of the major- 
domo of the Merovingian kingdom. As W. H. J. Wilkinson puts it, 
“theoretically, the Government of Nepal is a despotism, and His Majesty 
the Maharajadhiraj or King, is paramount,” but in practice “all the real 
power has long been in the hands of His Highness the Maharaja or Prime 
Minister, who is also supreme commander-in-chief of the army.” There 
exists a council, but only in a consulting capacity; its members are the 
relatives of the king, the generals, and other high officials. The council 
“is consulted on all important business’; it is, simultaneously, “a court of 
appeal for disputed cases from the courts of law.” 

These observations may suffice as far as the modern history of the coun- 
try is concerned. If we now turn to the beginnings of Nepal, we find the 


* Miscellaneous essays, 2:167 ff. 
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oldest available source, the Svayambhipurana,* is a work based on myths 
and legends. The obvious purpose of the work is the glorification of 
Nepal. The central figure of the text is the Bodhisattva Manjustri, the 
culture-hero of Nepal, who —at least in his Nepalese form — is possibly 
an apotheosized historic personality. He is supposed to be the creator of 
Nepal and in particular of the valley which, according to the legend, was 
originally a lake, and to which he gave the name “Nepal.’** The now 
popular etymological explanation, however, says the name was derived 
from Ne-muni, the founder of the Gupta dynasty. Actually Nepal is men- 
tioned for the first time in Indian inscriptions dated 230 a.p., whereas the 
reign of the Gupta dynasty in India began only in 319 a.p. The relations 
between India and at least the southern border of Nepal are certainly 
much older, since we know that here was the scene of the beginnings of 
Buddhism, probably the locality where the Sakya family ruled and where 
the founder of Buddhism was born. Reference in the text to a “Chinese 
prince of Nepal, Dharmakar,’’!® recalls the ancient relations between the 
two countries mentioned above; relations which are not only established 
in other written sources but are also evident in still existing cultural 
parallels. The most conspicuous of these is the characteristic style of Newar 
architecture, which is strongly reminiscent of the so-called “‘pagoda style” 
of China, so that Sylvain Lévi considered that the Chinese might have 
borrowed it from Nepal. 

Another type of Nepalese texts which may be described as “historical” 
in the proper sense of this term, although some of them are linked up 
with abstracts from the Svayambhipurana, are known under the name of 
vamSavalis, meaning “genealogy,” or “pedigree,” or “list of dynasties.” 
There exist several different vamSavalis, written in the official Aryan 
vernacular (Khaskura, Gorkhali) which date, roughly speaking, from the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The best known of the Gorkhali 
vamSavalis was composed later than 1785 by a certain ascetic who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Patan; it was translated into English by, or with 
the help of, two learned Nepalese and was edited by Dr. Daniel Wright 
under the title, History of Nepal.1® This particular vamSdvali has been 


#8 A summary is given by Hodgson in “Classification of the Newars, or aborigines of Nepal 
proper preceded by the most authoritative legends relative to the origin and early history of 
the race,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 3(1834), 215-21; L. de la Vallée Poussin has 
translated a section of the fourth chapter in “Maniciidavadana, as related in the fourth chap- 
ter of the Svayambhipurana” (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society [1894], 297-319). 

14 Hodgson, “Classification of the Newars,” 217. 5 Tbid., 219. 

16 See footnote 4 above. A Gorkhali vamSavali is among the manuscripts presented by Hodg- 
son to the India Office Library in 1864. 
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“mostly derived from the Svayambhupurana”’ (de la Vallée Poussin, 298). 
Wright’s vamSdavali has it that the present dynasty was preceded by twelve 
other dynasties, beginning with the Gupta dynasty. The names of the 
Gupta as well as other dynasties — two of which are described as Rajput — 
prove that the composer of this list has been anxious to establish an inti- 
mate connection with India. The various vamSdvalis are anything but ideal 
historical sources.1* 

The Newars, being the oldest-known inhabitants of the Terai and the 
bearers of a high civilization, have their own chronicles in their native 
language, Newari, or Gubhajius, which is related to Tibetan but has 
adopted a good many Sanskrit words. It can be safely said that the Newari 
yamsavalis are older than the Gorkhali ones, and they seem to be rare; 
at least, Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji was unable to procure a copy in Nepal. 
However, the manuscripts presented by Hodgson to the India Office 
Library in 1864 include a section entitled “Newari chronicles,’ and here 
we find, under no. 5, “Chronicles of the kings of Nepal, Newari and 
Gurkhali”; under no. 7, “History of Nepal according to the Buddhists 
and to the Brahmans,” 
tions of the vamSavalis in 2 volumes, with some Persian addenda — both by 


with a Persian translation; also ‘English transla- 


my office people” (i.e. native staff members of the resident's office). 

The Gorkhali as well as the Newari vamSavalis deal with the history — 
principally the dynasties — of the valley of Nepal, and it is natural that the 
Newari kings are mentioned in the Gorkhali lists, too. But the vamSdvalis 
have also a long line of rulers belonging to a different nation, the Kirantis. 
This interesting people, with numerous tribal divisions and subdivisions 
and a Tibeto-Burmese language with a large number of dialects, inhabited 
the valley up to the middle of the fourteenth century, when they were 
expelled by the Newari dynasty of the Malla Rajas. Under later dynasties, 
the Kirantis gradually lost their independence even in the mountains, and 
their subjection was completed by the Gorkhali dynasty. In spite of their 
former role as a political power, the Kirantis had no script of their own.'8 
The modern Rai are the descendants of the ancient Kirantis. 

The dynasty of the Malla Rajas was the last to rule over the whole 
Terai before the Gorkhali conquest. Under the last of the eight Malla 

* Consider the comments of the Indian archaeologist Pandit Bhagvanial Indraji, Twenty- 
three inscriptions from Nepal...together with some considerations on the chronology of Nepal. 
Translated from Gujarati by Dr. G. Biihler (Bombay: Education Society’s Press, Byculla, 1885), 
36 ff. Reprinted from the Indian antiquary. 


* Hodgson gives an outline of their history and descriptions of some of their customs in 
“On the Kiranti tribe of the central Himalaya” in Miscellaneous essays, 1:396—407. 
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kings, Yaksha Malla (1427-72), the country became divided into four 
principalities, those of Bhatgaon, Banepa, Kathmandu (the present 
capital), and Patan (or Lalitapur), but all those local rajas were Mallas, 
During the reign of the Mallas, cultural activities flourished in the valley 
of Nepal; first among them were architecture, sculpture, and metalwork 
in bronze and brass, especially the manufacturing of ritual vessels in 
chased work, and in openwork, with plastic decoration derived from Brah- 
manic mythology. This was the period when the ancient towns, Bhatgaon, 
Patan, and a few others, developed their characteristic architectural style 
which they largely preserved up to the earthquake of 1933. Major Northey 
tells us that, as a result of the earthquake, “‘some at least of the former 
architectural glory of the country has departed,” but that a substantial 
part of the damage has since been repaired by the Nepalese government. 
Architecture and sculpture are closely associated with the history of the 
Newars who used to adorn the squares of their cities with copper-gilt 
portrait statues of their kings, who were always represented in a praying 
attitude.”° The period of the Malla kings was distinguished by an encour- 
agement of Hinduism rather than Buddhism; and it also produced the 
great figure of a Nepalese lawgiver. 

Important contributions to the older history of the country have been 
made by archaeologists and philologists. The most striking discovery was 
undoubtedly the opening of the Piprawa stipa in the Terai by W. C. 
Peppé in January 1898. One of the excavated relics, which are now in the 
British Museum, is a vase of steatite with an inscription scratched round 
the lid in ancient Brahmi script of a type earlier than that of the Maurya 
empire as it is known from the monuments erected under the Emperor 
Asoka (274-237 B.c.). According to the interpretation by Barth, Biihler, 
Pischel, Rhys Davids, and Vincent A. Smith, the inscription says that 
“bodily relics of the Blessed Buddha were deposited by his brethren, the 
Sakyas, with their sisters, sons and wives.”” Among the vases and jewels, 
which were found in a great container carved in sandstone, there were 
“sundry minute fragments of bone distributed among the vessels.””** Other 
archaeological research, notably the deciphering of ancient inscriptions, 

7° Northey, 175. 

»” For photographs, aside from Northey, see K. Boeck, Durch Indien ins verschlossene land 
Nepal (1903) and Im banne des Everest (Leipzig, 1922). For reproduction of other metalwork 
see my book Hochasiatische kunst (Stuttgart, 1923) and my article on Nepalese ritual vessels 


and censers in Ostasiatische zeitschrift, n.s. 13 (1937), 24 ff. 
“See Vincent A. Smith on “Kapilavastu” in Hasting’s encyclopedia of religion and ethics 


(1914), 7:661. 
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has been carried out by Bhagvanlal Indraji (see footnote 17), C. Bendall, 
and — last, but not least — Sylvain Lévi, the eminent French Sanskritist.?? 


ETHNIC, RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL GROUPS 


Anthropologically, the population of Nepal is divided into three groups: 
(1) the Mongolian stock, represented by the various hill tribes, whose 
languages belong to the Tibeto-Burmese group; (2) the Newars, the in- 
habitants of the Terai, whose origin and race is doubtful but, most prob- 
ably, they, too, are of Mongolian origin; and (3) those who are physically 
and linguistically Indo-Aryan. These latter are the rulers of the country, 
and as we have already noted, claim to be of Rajput ancestry. The name 
of their tribe is Chetri, described by Northey”* as an “aristocratic race,” 
“the Gurkhali pur sang.” While some distinguished Chetri families are 
probably the descendants of Kshatriyas, the warrior caste in the social 
system of their original homeland, it is doubtful whether the Chetris 
as a whole are identical with the Kshatriyas of India. This question 
will never be satisfactorily cleared up because, apart from the royal house 
and some other aristocratic families, the Chetris have intermarried with 
some of the hill tribes with the result that they show Mongolian features.** 
The principal hill tribes are Gurung, Magar, Sunuwar (Sunwar), Rai, 
Limbu, and Murmi. Most of these peoples are supposed to have im- 
migrated from Tibet, whereas the home of the Limbus was, according to 
one theory, on the upper Brahmaputra. The various hill tribes have 
languages of their own, and some of these languages are divided into 
different local dialects. Nowadays, most tribesmen have a good command 
of Khas (Nepali) in addition to their tribal vernacular. A minority in 
Nepal are Tibetans and people from Bhutan. They are called bhote (noun) 
or bhotiya (adj.), from bhot, i.e., the country of Tibet (bhotan, Bhutan).”* 

We have already mentioned that Nepal was associated with the begin- 
nings of Buddhism. It was from Nepal also that Buddhism was introduced 
into Tibet in the seventh century, A.D. In about 638 King Sron-bTsan- 
sGampo of Tibet married Bhrikuti, a daughter of King Amsuvarman of 
Nepal, whose historical personality is established. A few years later, he 


™Lévi, Le Nepal, étude historique d’un royaume Hindou (Annales du Musée Guimet, 
bibliotheque d’études, vols. 17-19) (Paris, 1905-08), is the standard work on the subject. It also 
contains valuable notes on customs and usages in modern Nepal. 

* Northey, 42. 

* Among a large number of Gurkhas I have met only one young man who called himself a 
Chetri, but his physical features were distinctly Mongolian. 

*Etymological interpretations are quoted from Ralph L. Turner, A comparative and 
etymological dictionary of the Nepali language (London: Kegan Paul, 1931). 
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married a second wife, the Chinese princess Wen Ch’eng, a member of the 
T’ang dynasty. At that time Buddhism and Buddhist art were flourishing 
in China as well as in northern India and also in the valley of Nepal. It was 
an epoch of cultural contact and mutual influence between China, India, 
and Central Asia. Both wives of the Tibetan king, “being bigoted Budd- 
hists, speedily effected the conversion of their young husband who was 
then, according to Tibetan annals, only about sixteen years of age, and 
who, under their advice, sent to India, Nepal, and China for Buddhist 
books and teachers.’’*® There can be no doubt that, for centuries, Buddhism 
was well established in Nepal, although it is certain that it never reached 
the hill tribes, with the exception of the Murmis. On the other hand, 
Hinduism, too, was introduced into Nepal at an early date and thus by 
no means as late as the Gorkhali conquest. Actually, the association of the 
country with the beginnings of Buddhism implies that Hinduism — or, 
more correctly, Brahmanism — was there first. 

From the eighth century onward, Mahayana Buddhism in Tibet de. 
veloped its peculiar form as ‘““Lamaism,” and this is the form in which we 
find it throughout the Himalayan countries. Lamaism is not diametrically 
opposed to Hinduism, and a large proportion of the Hindu pantheon has 
been incorporated in the hierarchy of supernatural beings surrounding 
the complicated Lamaist pantheon of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. And yet, 
the opposition to Lamaism is remarkably strong among the orthodox 
Hindus, which is probably due to two reasons: (1) that Buddhism has no 
caste distinctions,?’ and (2) that the principal representatives of Lamaism 
are the Bhote, the Tibetans, who are hated and despised, so much so that 
in Nepali (i.e. Khaskura), bhote is a synonym for “an impure, unclean 
fellow” (Turner, 484) — the Tibetans in modern times are not notorious 
for their cleanliness. Consequently there is no intermarriage between 
Nepalese Hindu families and those hill tribes who are distinguished by 
the name of “Gurkhalis,” or “Gurkhas” on the one side and Tibetans and 
Bhutanese on the other; and, apart from marriage, illegitimate intercourse 
of a Bhote with a Nepalese, even of low caste, is severely punished as a 
particularly grave form of incest, as we shall shortly see from Hodgson’s 
records. On the other hand, it cannot be said that Buddhism, or Lamaism, 
is persecuted in Nepal. On the contrary, the present state of Nepal must 


*1. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1934), 20 ff. 
On the other hand Buddhism does not in principle reject the caste system; see Robert 
Chalmers, “The Madhura sutta concerning caste,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1894), 


341-66. 
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be credited with religious toleration. Even Mohammedans live in the coun- 
try, and one of Hodgson’s informants said that, in civil cases, if a witness 
happened to be a Moslem, he was sworn on the Koran. Waddell (p. 315) 
mentions the famous Maguta stupa, about two miles to the northeast of 
Kathmandu as “one of the celebrated places of Lamaist pilgrimage outside 
Tibet,” which is visited by “immense numbers of Tibetans, both Lamas 
and laity, every winter.” The Newars are divided into two groups, one 
Hindu (the so-called Siva-margas) and the other Buddhist (Buddha- 
margas). 

Neither Buddhism nor Hinduism, however, can be regarded as the 
original religion of the Newars or the hill tribes. Even the culturally ad- 
vanced Newars have a primitive past, and there are indications that, in 
prehistoric times, totemism was part of their belief and ritual.?* The 
majority of the hill tribes now profess the Hindu faith. As this is the 
religion of the rulers of Nepal, all Gurkha soldiers describe themselves 
as Hindus, and so do even Murmis when they are abroad, whereas, in their 
homeland, they are actually Lamaists and called ““Murmi Lamas” by the 
other tribes. In the remote past, however, they all had a primitive type of 
religion, and as most of them came from Tibet, it is not impossible that 
it was related to the ancient religion of Tibet, bon, which has been super- 
seded by, or become amalgamated with, Lamaism. Certain food prohibi- 
tions — other than those imposed by the Hindu canon — which are prev- 
alent among the Rai and some other Nepalese tribes may perhaps be 
interpreted as traces of totemism.”® The Limbus joined the Hindu religion 
only in 1790, when they gave up their old habit of cow eating.*° 

Nepal has always been a forbidden land for Europeans, and only very 
few have been privileged to enter the country as guests of the maharaja, as 
tourists, or on official business. This situation has practically prevented 
anthropological field work. Even Hodgson was subjected to regulations 
which prevented him from studying the social life of the hill tribes in their 
own environment, i.e., their villages, but he never missed an opportunity 
to collect information about them.*! Some of his notes seem to be the 


*L. A. Waddell, “Frog worship among the Newars,” Indian antiquary, 1893. 

*L, Adam, “Ueber speiseverbote der Rai und einiger anderer staemme von Nepal,” 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende rechtswissenschaft, 50 (1935), 165-75, and “The social organization 
and the customary law of the Nepalese tribes,” American anthropologist, n.s., 38 (Oct-Dec. 
1936), 533-47. 

” Northey, 13. 

“Consider his valuable, though incomplete, description of the customs of the Rai tribe, 
“On the Kiranti tribe of the central Himalaya,” in Miscellaneous essays, 1:396-407. Trunk no. 
1 of the Hodgson collection in the India Office Library contains a manuscript, “Account of the 
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first record of the tribal organization of the tribes. They are each divided 
into clans (thars), subdivided into kindreds (gotras), which are strictly 
exogamous. The numbers of both thars and gotras of each tribe vary con- 
siderably. Naturally, this social organization was of great importance for 
the composition of the Gurkha units in the Indian army, hence we are 
indebted to officers of these units for some detailed publications on the 
subject,°* based upon information obtained from the Gurkhas in the 
Indian army. They are our best sources for the social anthropology of the 
hill tribes. 

Only one particular detail concerning the social organization of the 
hill people must be mentioned here, because it shows the way in which 
these tribes adapted themselves to the idea of the Hindu caste system. The 
various tribes are, generally speaking, the inhabitants of certain parts of 
the country.*? Actually, there are a good many districts and villages where 
several tribes are represented. In addition we find, in most of the villages, 
“Brahmans” —a social group which is not a tribe but a caste — and, on 
the other hand, menial castes, including tradesmen. In the course of my 
own investigations among Gurkha soldiers,** I used to begin my questions 
by inviting my informants to give an account of their home village and its 
inhabitants. The men invariably enumerated the castes and _ tribes 
represented in their villages according to their social rank; first, of course, 
the Brahmans, followed (if represented) by the Chetris, next, the Gurungs, 
Magars, etc., menial castes naturally being placed at the end of the list. 
Regarding the hill tribes, the order suggested for Magars, Sunwars, Rais, 
and Limbus was not always the same, but, in general, it could be estab- 
lished that tribes — who, originally, have nothing to do with castes be- 
cause they are not social but ethnic units — have been incorporated into 
the Hindu caste system. If we want to know the tribe to which a Gurkha 
belongs we have to ask him: “What is your caste?” 





institutions and customs (sthithi) of the Newars, got from Nilgirvanand (one of the judges of 
the chief metropolitan tribunal in my time),” and trunk no. 2 has three volumes of English 
notes “on the classification of the people (thar), etc.,” which has important information about 
the social organization of the hill tribes (Hunter, 359, 360). 

%2See Colonel Eden Vansittart, Notes on Goorkhas (Calcutta, 1890). It was revised in 
1906, and a third revision by Colonel B. U. Nicolay entitled Gurkhas appeared in 1915. An en- 
tirely rewritten edition by Major C. John Morris — Gurkhas: handbook for the Indian Army — 
appeared at Delhi in 1933 and has an especially good bibliography. See also the popular and 
well-illustrated account, The Gurkhas, their manners, customs, and country (London, 1928), by 
W. B. Northey and C. John Morris. 

* For a map showing the area occupied by the different tribes see Morris’ handbook on 
the Gurkhas. 

See the author's article in the American anthropologist (1936), 534, referred to in foot- 
note 29. 
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As any trade other than farming is assigned to the lower and lowest 
castes, it follows that the Newars of Nepal, regardless of the excellence of 
their metalwork, could not attain the relatively elevated rank in the new 
Gurkha state which was conceded to the much less cultivated hill tribes 
because they were farmers and fighters. But the Newars are also merchants 
and bankers, and Major Northey tells us that “the particular Newars 
who had set themselves up and even so employed in the little kingdom of 
Gurkha at the time when Prithwi Narain invaded Nepal, were allowed the 
title of Gurkhali.’’** Generally speaking, however, the social status of the 
former masters of the Terai is comparatively low. They are a separate 
community of their own, or, as one division is Buddhist, rather two com- 
munities. 

According to my own informants (all peasants from the hills), there 
seem to be small numbers of Newars living in many, though not all, of the 
villages in the mountains. Each village, however, has representatives of 
the indispensable low castes, namely kami, blacksmiths, or ironworkers, 
often called lohadr because the word kémi implies contempt (Turner, 88); 
damai, tailors; sarki, tanners, shoemakers, cobblers; and the lowest pore, 
sweepers and executioners. Some villages also have a number of sundrs, 
goldsmiths. About the anthropological classification of these pohoni, or 
despicable castes, I have no satisfactory information. 

There are also slaves in the proper sense of this term (kamdara). It 
seems that the status of hereditary slaves is an original Nepalese institu- 
tion and thus not due to Hindu influence. Turner (p. 75) gives an interest- 
ing account of the position of these slaves (m. kamaro; f. kamari). At least 
part of them are of Tibetan origin: “A Bhote who is a bondsman, i.e. 
who has agreed to serve in return for a loan, if he cannot pay the debt, 
becomes on a government order a slave. His children are slaves and can be 
bought and sold.” Superior castes, including Gurungs and Magars, cannot 
become slaves, but it is not stated that this cannot happen to a member of 
one of the lower castes. According to Northey, slavery was abolished by a 
decree of the maharaja of 1924,36 but Turner tells us that this was only 
a speech, delivered on November 28, 1924, wherein the then prime 
minister “appealed to his people to aid him in abolishing the institution of 
slavery.” We may safely assume, then, that, up to the present, slavery is 
still in existence. The same maharaja has repeatedly proved his spirit of 
progress; he also prohibited the custom of burning a widow on the funeral 
pile of her deceased husband (sati) by decree of 1920. 


*Northey, The land of the Gurkhas, 12. ™Ibid., 83. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM 


We have already explained that a distinction must be made between 
the law of the state of Nepal — first, Newari and, subsequently, Gorkhali 
— and the customary laws of the hill tribes. Two rulers before the Gorkhali 
conquest distinguished themselves as legislators, namely Jayasthiti Malla 
(1389-1429) and Rama Sah (1606-33). Nothing is known about the law 
as it was before Jayasthiti Malla. He is characterized as a ‘“‘very wise” raja, 
credited with various law reforms. On the social side, the raja ‘divided 
the people into castes and made regulations for them.” On the other 
hand, the raja “made a rule that Brahmans might follow a profession.” 
With regard to land tenure, his principal innovation seems to have been 
the legal possibility of disposing of real property: land, which had previous. 
ly been extra commercium, now became salable and could be mortgaged. 
It appears that here, too, a social reform was implied for we are told that 
the raja “made poor wretched people happy by conferring on them lands 
and houses, according to caste.” Finally, criminal law and practice were 
reformed in that the raja “imposed fines, according to the degree of the 
crimes,” whereas “in former reigns criminals were allowed to escape with 
blows and reprimands.”’** All these reforms were, of course, confined to 
the territory and people of the Newari kingdom and thus did not affect 
the customary laws of the neighboring hill tribes. The Newars, however, 
always had a caste system of their own, since their particular form of 
Buddhism “admitted the dogma of caste” as Hodgson points out,°* and 
as they still retain it, and thus not the Hindu caste system proper, the role 
of Jayasthithi Malla so far seems to be apocryphal. Furthermore, if this 
ruler were really the zealous propagator of the Hindu faith as we find 
him described in the vamsdavali, edited by Wright (p. 187), it is surprising 
that he should have introduced a system of mere fines instead of the 
draconic capital and other corporal punishments provided in orthodox 
Brahmanic sources. In any case, the criminal law of the country was certain- 
ly not distinguished by leniency in Hodgson’s time, as we shall shortly see. 

The other legislator, Rama Sah, is said to have promulgated a code, but 
I have been unable to ascertain any details about it, not even whether it 
was a civil or a criminal code or both. It is noteworthy that, as far as I can 

see, no reference to this code has been made by Hodgson. 
After the Gorkhali conquest, we notice a gradual progressive develop- 
ment, beginning with the law reform introduced by an enlightened prime 


7 Wright, 187. * Miscellaneous essays, 2:246. 
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minister, Maharaja Jang Bahadur (1846-77). After his return from Eng- 
land in 1851, he issued another code, known as the Nepalese Ain (Khaskura: 
ain = rule, law), which is still in force. Some of the old legal institutions 
were abolished, including the blood revenge, which was not infrequently 
practiced in Hodgson’s time. But we must not assume that the Ain con- 
tains any legal principles copied from a contemporary European legal 
system. The only European influence so far, which might perhaps be re- 
garded as a result of Jang Bahadur’s experience in England, may be the 
idea that the administration of justice should be centralized in the govern- 
ment of the state; and this principle must be held responsible for the 
abolition of the blood revenge which, in certain cases, e.g., adultery, had 
previously been the privilege of the most prominent — though by no means 
all — of the hill tribes. The Ain as a whole is said to be based mainly on the 
dharmashastras of India: Therefore, it cannot be classified as a “modern” 
codification but, at best, only as a reformulation of the law as it had been 
under the Newari kings, when it was largely derived from ancient Indian 
law. 

Apart from the reform of Jang Bahadur, legislation under the Gurkha 
dynasty for a long time retained certain antiquated institutions of the 
Newari period. This was particularly true of the legal procedure. For 
example, a characteristic form of evidence in Nepalese courts used to be 
the ordeal, which is a typically primitive institution of almost universal 
distribution. Ordeals were practiced in the Newari kingdom, but only 
seldom, whereas they became frequent under the Gorkhali reign, as has 
been observed by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, one of the earliest European 
visitors.*° In Nepal the ordeal used to be employed in civil cases only and 
consisted of the so-called “immersion in the Queen’s tank.” The decisive 
act of this complicated ceremony was carried out by two slaves, each of 
whom represented the name of one of the litigants. These slaves entered the 
deep water, ‘‘and at a signal given, both immerse themselves in the water 
at the same instant.” That party whose name was represented by the slave 
who was able to remain immersed for a longer time than the other was 
regarded as victorious.*° The interpretation was that in such a way the 
gods Surya, Chandra, Varuna, and Yama, to whom “all inward thoughts 
are known,” have done justice between the parties. This ordeal, called 
nya@ya, was still practiced in Hodgson’s time. Whether or not it was 


* An account of the kingdom of Nepal (Edinburgh, 1819), 103. 
“ Hodgson, Miscellaneous essays, 2:221 ff. 
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abolished by Maharaja Jang Bahadur I cannot tell, but I think it was. It 
was unknown to all of my own Nepalese informants. 

Both the Newari and the Gorkhali rulers respected the customary laws 
of the hill tribes as far as these laws were not incompatible with the legisla- 
tion of the state. Criminal law as well as procedure, both criminal and 
civil, became a monopoly of the state, and, if the story of Jayasthithi Malla’s 
reforms is so far correct, certain parts of civil law also. The family law, 
inheritance law, and the law of contracts evolved by the various tribes 
seem to have been left alone by the government. This meant that, under 
certain circumstances, the courts of law had — and still have — to consider 
and apply tribal laws. Hodgson was anxious to get information about the 
customary laws of the Chetris, Gurungs, Magars, and other tribes, as can 
be seen from questions LX XVIII ff. in his Miscellaneous essays (2:232ff.), 
but the native experts in Kathmandu could not —or at least did not 
— always supply full or consistent information. As a matter of fact, the 
study of the customary laws of the tribes in their own environment is, 
in my opinion, one of the major contributions to both ethnology and 
comparative law which we may expect from future scientific field workers 
in Nepal. Tribal law and custom will have to be studied in their context 
with the genealogy and history of individual families and with the eco- 
nomic life of the social unit in the hills, the village community.*? 


HODGSON’S MEMORANDA OF THE JAIL DELIVERIES AT THE DASAHARA 
FESTIVALS, 1826, 1829, 1833, AND 1843 


We now come to Hodgson’s memoranda. From the style and also from 
the condition of the original notes in the India Office Library it is obvious 
that Hodgson personally attended the executions, taking notes on the 
spot. The “jail deliveries’ have been explained by one of Hodgson’s in- 
formants.‘ It appears that an accused person was first imprisoned, re- 
gardless of the nature of the offense or crime. Thus the prisons soon be- 
came overcrowded with people committed for trial. According to the 
criminal procedure convicted delinquents, also, were invariably sent to 
prison after their trial to await punishment.*® From time to time, the 
prisons were emptied, and the convicts were handed over to the execu- 
tioner. This wholesale settlement of criminal cases took place on the 


“ Consider L. Adam, “Sitte und recht in Nepal,” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende rechtswissen- 
schaft, 49 (1934), 1-269, and Hodgson’s manuscript in the India Office Library, “Village sys- 
tem. A questionnaire, with some answers” (Cat. No. Hodgson 12, 480, 11, fol. 125-132). 

“ Miscellaneous essays, 2:229, questions Ixviii-Ixix. “ Ibid., 2:223, question xxxiii. 
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occasion of the Dasahara festival, which lasts ten days and is celebrated with 
a great number of rituals, including sacrifices of animals.** 

There is no doubt that the Nepalese Dasahara is identical with the 
Durga piija of India, especially of Bengal. The short paragraphs about the 
Dasahara in Wright's History of Nepal (p. 39) and Turner’s Dictionary 
(p. 306) differ in some respects. According to Turner the etymological 
explanation of the name is (lw. Sanskr. dasahara) “the taker away of the 
ten,’ namely, sins: i.e. Ganga (Ganges), and the festival held in honor 
thereof. However, whereas in Nepal the whole festival is called Dasahara, 
this is, in India, only the name of the tenth day (also called Vijaya dasami) 
while the festival as a whole is known as Durga puja, or Nava ratri. If we 
follow Monier Williams,** it is connected with the autumnal equinox 
but mythologically interpreted as the commemoration of the victory of 
the goddess Durga over the buffalo-headed giant Mahisha. In Bengal an 
image of the goddess is worshipped for nine days and then thrown into the 
water. Wright (p. 39) mentions that in Nepal, no image of Durga is used 
on this occasion, but at the Dasahara, which the present writer was fortunate 
to attend, a wooden pole, about five feet high over the ground and about 
six inches thick, painted white, with red designs, was erected as a symbol 
of the goddess, and sheep were sacrificed in front of it and the heads of the 
animals placed round the pole. 

It is well known, that, in former times, the cult of Durga included 
human sacrifices; therefore, at first sight, the theory seems to suggest 
itself that wholesale executions of criminals on the occasion of a Durga 
festival might be a substitute for those sacrifices. This, however, is not the 
case, as will be seen from the fact that no religious ceremony and no 
reference to the festival occurs in the procedure connected with the execu- 
tions. ‘“The jail-delivery is a mere removal of prisoners from the city into 
an adjacent village, in order that the city may be fully lustrated and 
purified at that season. The usage has no special reference to judicial mat- 
ters; but so many offenders as ought about that time to be heard and dis- 
missed, or executed, are so heard and dealt with.’’** ‘When the dasahara 
approaches [September, October] the dit’ha [judge] takes to the Bharadar 
Sabha [the council of the ministers] the criminal calendar of those whose 
offences have been tried, and states the crime of each, the evidence, and 
the punishment he conceives applicable. The bharadara [ministers], ac- 
cording to their judgment on the dit’ha’s report, set down the punishment 


“See photographs in my article in Man (1934), no. 23. “ Hinduism (London, 1877), 183. 
“ Miscellaneous essays, 2:229, answer no. Ixviii. 
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to be inflicted on each offender, and return the list to the dit’ha, who makes 
it over [to] the arz-begi or sheriff, and he sees execution done accordingly 
through the medium of the mahda-ndaikias [executioners].’’*7 


[fol. 74] JAIL DELIVERY OF DASAHARA. 1826 — TOTAL — 55 souLs.*® 


10 released Of these, 10 were set at liberty as follows; 
6 men, confined for small offenses — had been from 6 to 10 months in prison. 
4 women — bands‘ — for seducing girls to vice after 7 months’ imprisonment. 


[6] capitally punished Capitally punished (beheaded) Six men as follows: 
Ist for incest with sister.5° 
2nd for sexual commerce with a Brahmanee, himself of lower caste. 
3rd for unlawful commerce with a female — particulars unknown. 
4th a Bhotya®! — for unnatural crime with a cow;5? 
5th for stealing a gold turban-chain of a Sirdar. 


“ Ibid., 2, answer no. 1xix. 

“© These memoranda are found in the India Office Library, London. Hodgson manuscript 
12, no. 25/4, fol. 74-77 (complete copy) and fol. 28-83 (extracts), followed by notes on the jail 
delivery of September 1843 in India Office Library Catalogue of European manuscripts, vol. 2, 
pt. 2, no. 479, 1. Hodgson’s old-fashioned phonetic transliteration of Nepalese and Indian names 
and terms have not been altered. The italicized paragraph headings were marginal notes in 
the manuscript. 

* Bands — apparently banda (Hind.) = slave. 

5 The frequency of various forms of incest is striking. It certainly disproves the theory of a 
deterrent effect of a rigorous criminal code. We note that Hodgson classified as “incest” only 
cases of illicit intercourse between relatives, whereas he recorded as just “sexual commerce” 
those cases where intercourse took place between members of different castes or tribes. It is 
quite legitimate, however, and terminologically useful to describe both categories as “incest,” 
the former type being the biological, and the latter the sociological, variety. This would be in 
conformity with the classical definition of the term incest. It is true that D.XXIII.2.1.68 says 
that “ture gentium incestum committit qui ex gradu ascendentium vel descendentium uxorem 
duxerit,” but 1.39,1 eod. gives the wider definition which will include any violations of the 
Hindu caste system, namely: “‘si quis ex his quas moribus prohibemur uxores ducere duxerit, 
incestum dicitur committere.” 

* Bhotya, Bhotnee — bhot — Tibet; bhotan — the country of Bhutan; bhote, n., a native of 
either Tibet or Bhutan; bhotiya, adj., but also used as a noun; for correct transliteration and 
etymology see Turner, 484. 

52 As has been stated the criminal law practiced in the executions recorded here is ancient 
Indian law and thus not indigenous in Nepal. The nature of the crimes as well as the respec- 
tive punishments will easily be identified with institutions of the classical Hindu sources, 
notably the smrtis, where the lists of sins show the close association between the criminal law 
and the caste system (comp. Jolly-Ghosh, p. 251). The gravest crimes cause the loss of caste, 
and sins, or crimes, are therefore arranged according to the possibilities of the criminal recov- 
ering his caste easily, with difficulty, or not at all. The most complete list is that given in the 
Visnusmrti, and the majority of capital punishments recorded by Hodgson may be checked with 
the classification in that list, in particular, the category of “sins punished by death” (atipataka). 
According to the Visnusmrti, unnatural crime with a cow would have been one of the “lesser 
crimes” (upapataka), to be punished with the loss of caste. Perhaps in this particular case, the 
much more severe capital punishment has been imposed because the delinquent happened to 
be a Bhote, a Tibetan; but this is not certain. 
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6th for murdering a Damainee.5? [fol. 74,p.2]. 
3 maimed 
1 (Khas)5* had his membrum virile cut off for sexual commerce with a 
Brahmani. 
2&3. Two (men) hands & nose cut off for aggravated theft. 
4 banished Turned out of country 4 persons. 2 males and 2 females. Offences 
unknown. 
32 remanded to jail Remain 32 who were remanded to jail for further confine- 
ment, for various offences. 


JAIL DELIVERY OF DASAHARA. 5THE SEPT., TOTAL 27 SOULS. 


4 capitally punished 4 executed by decapitation & hanging — males as follows: 
Ist, a soldier for sexual commerce with a Chamarni® knowing her to be 
such and against her advice. (In cases where such unlawful commerce with 
outcaste females results from fraudful concealment of female her nose cut 
off and turned out of country —and man scot free.) 
2nd, a hill-man for killing a cow by a violent blow. 
3rd, a Magar — for sexual commerce with niece. [fol. 75] 
4th (was hanged) for incest with mother-in-law —a young wife of dead 
father. Woman unharmed because she long resisted the seduction — the 
man a Parbattiah. 
6 maimed Six mutilated as follows 
Ist, a Kéta (slave)5*— nose cut off for seducing a Kéti (female slave) from 
his master’s house and running away with her. 
2nd, Both hands cut off for stealing from a Brahman — was his servant and 
stole jewels, etc. Ordered for execution but reprieved on disclosing where 
property might be found. 
3rd, one hand cut off — theft. 
4th & 5th, dto. dto. 
6th, Ist joint of thumb off right hand — for stealing gourds out of a field- 
garden — a Newar. 
banished Three expelled the country with every circumstance of ignominy — 
being Religionists and incapable of being put to death —as fol- 
lows: [fol. 75,p.2] 
Ist, a Brahman for seducing another Brahman’s wife — woman degraded 
from caste. 
2nd dto. for theft. 


ww 


°° Damai, Damainee — damdi, damdini (m. & f.) members of the caste of tailors, one of the 
pohoni (despicable) castes. 

* Khas —a synonym for Chetri, the most prominent tribe, or caste, after the Brahmans. 
Khaskura is the name of the language. Turner (p. 117) mentions the following two charac- 
teristic phrases: Khas bawan — Chetris and Brahmans; Khas ko mamlo jaso garyo usai ramro — 
“A Khas may do anything he likes.” 

® Chamarni— probably kamdri, a female slave. 

® Kéta, Kéti— keto, keta, a slave, boy, servant; f. keti slave girl, prostitute, kept woman 
(Turner, 104). 
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3rd, a Sunyasi: for sexual commerce with Chamarni. 
5 Dismissed Five dismissed as follows: 

Ist, a boy — 16 years old — stealing a fowl — condemned to lose hand — let 
off after 7 months imprisonment. 

2nd, a Newar — for mortgaging his house to 2 creditors who both claimed 
it — compounded after 6 months’ kyd.57 

3rd, Assault and wounding slightly — released after 2 months’ imprisonment 
at request of wounded man. 


4th & 5th carent. 
18th Sept. 


9 Dismissed 9 dismissed; 3 women and 6 men as follows: 

Ist woman for falsely accusing a Sirdar of a connexion with a vile caste. 
female. After 9 months’ imprisonment. [fol. 76] 

2nd, a Newarni— (Uda’s wife)®* for adultery with 2 Newars during her 
husband’s absence in Bhét: informed against by her neighbours, and con- 
fined 5 months, merely to force a confession. Man first connected with her 
fined 174 Rupees to Government, second let off. 

3rd & 4th, Newars — adulterers with above woman and punished as above 
noted, according to usage among Newars. 

5th to 9th carent. 


JAIL DELIVERY OF DASAHARA — 1829. TOTAL PRISONERS — 46 SOULS. 


7 Capitally punished Decapitated 7 as follows: 
Ist, for incest with mother-in-law. 
2nd, for beating to death a cow with a club. 
3rd, for cutting down another man with a kookree®® in a dispute. 
4th, (a Moormi Bhotiah)® for sexual commerce with a Brahmani. [fol. 76, 
p- 2] 
5th, (Khas) for sexual commerce with his wife’s mother. 
6th & 7th, males. Crimes unknown. 
7 maimed Mutilated as follows. 
2 had penis cut off for sexual commerce with outcastes as follows: 
Ist, Magar with a female Sarki 
2nd, Bhotiah with a female Damai 
3rd and 4th 2 had each one hand cut off for theft. 
5th had one ear cut off for theft. 
6th & 7th 2 women had nose cut off for adultery — 
Total 7. 
1 Whipped and dismissed one (woman) dismissed with a flogging for petty theft. 
Turned out of country — religionists. 
5? K¥d — kaid, prison. 
58 Uda — udar, adj., noble, famous, illustrious (Turner, 48); thus “a nobleman.” 
® Kookree — khukri or khukuri, the curved short sword carried by the Gurkha warriors. 


© Moormi Bhotiah — not a Bhotiya, i.e., a Tibetan, but a member of the Murmi tribe of 
Nepal whose religion is Lamaism; hence the identification with a Tibetan. 
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4 banished 4 as follows: 

2 Brahams and 2 Gosdens*! 1 Braham for sexual commerce with maternal 
aunt; and 2nd for theft. 1 Gosaen, for making a Gosden of a [fol. 77] boy 
without leave of parents. 2nd Gosden for obtaining money under false 
pretences. 

16 Dismissed 

Dismissed on occasion of an heir being born to Gaddi:*? On 8th Octr. 5 wom- 
en and 11 men being a total of 16 — who were in prison for sundry small 
offences — 

11 Remanded Remanded to jail eleven souls — 2 women & 9 men. 
[sgnd.] B. H. Hodgson 
Nepal [the next word illegible] 
January 27. 31 


[So far the complete copy of the above notes. The following section consists 
of extracts from Hodgson’s mss. L.A.] 


15TH oct. 1833 


]fol. 78[ Capitally punished: 
3 men of low caste for commerce with Brahmanees. 
a Magar for commerce with paternal Ist cousin. 
Mutilated (hand lipped [obviously slip of the pen for “clipped”] ) 3 
2 for coining paisa [paisa (Hind.), money, currency] 
1 ” theft. 
(nose cut off): 
a Kami ® for commerce with Bhotnee (pure caste). 
Expatriated 3 Brahmans. 
[fol. 80 p. 2] hanged 
2 Purbatiyas,** one for murder of child, one for deflowering the daughter of 
his owner (he a slave) 
Right ear cut off 
1 Domestic slave of Chourtea [? L. A.] for exciting quarrels between the 
young heads of the family. 
[fol. 81] Mutilated: 
a Musalman for sexual com. knowing by & concealing the fact, with a 
Kamini . nose cut off. 


“ Gosden — gosdi (f. gosdini), name of a subclass of Brahmans (Turner, 150). 

* Gaddi — gaddi, cushion, throne (Turner, 134), and thus a symbolic synonym for the ruler 
of the country, i.e., the king, or rather the prime minister (maharaja). 

® Kami — kami, f. kdmini, the caste of blacksmiths, ironworkers. 

“ Parbatiya —or Pahari, the language of the mountains. This is a general term for the 
Indo-Aryan languages spoken in the Himalayan countries south of the dividing range. There 
are three groups, one of which is Khaskura, or Gorkhali. Compare Linguistic survey of India, 
9: part 4; briefly, Encyl. Brit. (14th ed., 1937), 17:29, article “Pahari language.” In Nepal, the 
term Parbatiya is used to denote the people who speak that language, i.e., all those who also 
describe themselves as Gurkhas, or Gorkhalis, and thus not the Newars. 
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a Kamini, the above, for that offence and also for concealing her caste and 
having commerce with several pure men. Nose cut off. 
[fol. 81, p. 2] Mutilated: 
a Musalman — Nath-musician® for commerce with Brahmanee, genitalia 
cut off. 
Moslem woman, for enticing the above woman to above man — nose cut off. 
Discharged: 
a Newar barber for com. with above woman after com. with Moslem un- 
knowingly, 200 rup. fine & purified by prajaschitt. 
a Moslem for lending the above barber the means pecuniary for access to 
the woman, with 200 rup. fine. 
[fol. 82] Capitally: 
a Bhoteah male — by cutting down adulterer, adultery not done.*6 
a Magar male for commerce with Khasni widow.®* 


[The following notes from MS. Hodgson 12, no. 479, 1, fol. 1] 


JAIL DELIVERY, 1843, SEPT. 


5 women expelled to Plains, illicit commerce; 

4 men decapitated, repeated conviction of theft; 

1 man hanged, patricide; 

2 men, hand cut off, theft; 

2 men, finger cut off, theft (Ist time); 

1 woman, murdered her fellow wife, head shaved, face blackened, mounted 
on buffalo, drummed through city and expelled country (Can’t kill 
woman). 


* Nath — probably derived from ndtya = dancing, acting (Turner, 339). 

® Blood revenge, especially when taken by a husband in a case of adultery, does not seem 
to have ever been a general custom in Nepal but used to be a special privilege of the most 
prominent hill tribes, the Parbatiyas, including the Brahmans, Khas (Chetri), Gurung, and 
Magar, whereas the Newars, Murmis, and even the Rai (Kiranti), let alone the Bhote, had no 
such privilege (Hodgson, Misc. essays, 2:242). In this case a Tibetan was capitally punished 
because he had “‘cut down” another man whom he suspected of adultery, but actually “adul- 
tery was not done.” Suppose the victim had been killed, the Tibetan, not having the right of 
blood revenge, would have been guilty of murder or at least (in our own terminology) man- 
slaughter. However, regardless of ihe privilege, a crime would have been committed in any 
case, as apparently the judge was satisfied that no adultery had taken place. Blood revenge in 
cases of adultery used to be a custom in northern, especially northwestern, India. Nor was the 
custom of cutting off the nose of the guilty wife confined to Nepal; it has been recorded from 
the Northwest provinces by M. F. Billington (Women in India [London, 1895], 123). But the 
reader will see from fol. 75 and 81 that this horrible punishment was inflicted upon male 
delinquents also, and, generally speaking, that it was practiced by the administration of jus- 
tice and thus not only by the private avenger himself. 
® Khasni widow — a widow belonging to the Khas, or Chetri, tribe. 
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SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REVISION 


T HAS often been stated that the core of Japan’s social structure is the 

family system. Research on any aspect of Japanese life is likely to lead 
to that subject sooner or later, because of its importance. The Japanese 
themselves, particularly the conservative groups, understand this fact more 
clearly than do most Westerners. They find in the family system the 
essence of Japanism, contrasting it to individualism, which forms the basis 
of Western culture. In more recent times, individualism was presented as 
a menace to Japan’s “national polity” and as a “dangerous thought.” It 
became the ideological whipping boy of Japanese nationalists. The term 
“individualism” itself assumed the abhorrent qualities which the words 
“nihilism” or “anarchism” had in Europe at the turn of the century. Even 
today “individualism” means hardly more to many Japanese than selfish- 
ness and an antisocial attitude. 

The family system stresses the family as the basic social unit. However, 
beyond this, it holds that the family is the symbol and sample of all other 
social units including the state, which is considered as the family to which 
every member of the nation belongs. The “emperor system,” which sup- 
posedly distinguishes Japan’s monarchy from all others, is but the political 
expression of the family system. In discussing the problem which is also 
the topic of this article — the effect of the new constitution of Japan on 
the civil code — Mr. Hara Fujiro stated in his interpellation before the 
House of Representatives on June 27, 1946: 


I need not enlarge upon the fact that the family system of our country — the 
family system and the Emperor system of our country — are time-honored in- 
stitutions which are closely related to each other. In a word, what we are always 
thinking of in this regard is that our family system has been, I should say, the 
so-called God-ordained way or an established institution since the very foun- 
dation of our country. We have always believed that because of our family 
system, the development of culture or family education or many other matters 
have been greatly promoted. The unity of the Emperor and people, or the direct 
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relationship between the Emperor and people, which are the objectives of 
government, are essentially closely related to the family system.1 


Under this system, the family is patriarchic. It is not built around the 
conjugal unit of husband and wife but around a vertical line, ancestor — 
descendant. One of its characteristic features is the institution of the 
“house,” which can be traced back to the time when the clan was a social 
unit of great importance. Thus its existence is an indication of an early 
stage in the development of a society — a stage which is not unknown to 
Western countries. In Japan, however, clans have continued to play an im- 
portant part until very recently. The clans of Choshu and of Satsuma engi- 
neered the Meiji Restoration and later became the main power in the 
Army and Navy respectively. Villages often bear the name of the clans 
that once inhabited or dominated them and frequently still do. Up to the 
Meiji Restoration only the head of the house held property and was a 
subject of public law. 

As can be seen from the origin of the institution in clans, a house does 
not always coincide with the family in the more narrow, Western sense of 
the word. It is similar to the European institution of ruling houses — for 
instance, in the fact that they know only one head. The zazbatsu consist of 
various houses in this sense. Each house has a legal location where the fam- 
ily register (koseki) is kept. Thus, each person in Japan has a place of 
permanent registry, although he may actually be living in a different part 
of the country. Regardless of where he lives, each member of the house 
is subject to the control of the head of the house to whom he is bound by 
obedience and filial piety. The individuality of the members of the house 
is subordinated to the good of the house, which is defined by its head. 
Some have felt for a long time that the institution of houses is an anachro- 
nism, and that reality has progressed faster than the law. In actuality, the 
family, not the house, forms a unit. Professor Wagatsuma, Dean of the Law 
College at Tokyo University, for instance, cites the fact that the present 
rationing system is, of course, based on the family, not on the house, since 
it would be awkward indeed if the members of the house in Tokyo would 
have to receive their ration from the head in Kyushu. 

The family system has its historical and probably strongest roots in 
ancestor worship, which is still alive in the feelings and customs of the 
Japanese. Many of its features -- as, for instance, the importance of adop- 
tion — are based on the necessity of maintaining a line of successors who 


1 Official gazette extra, no. 6, June 27, 1946. 
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will continue to worship the ancestors of the house. Confucian ethics, 
which stress filial piety, strengthened the family system. Socially, this 
system contributed to the prolongation of the feudal stage in the develop- 
ment of the Japanese nation. Economically it can be traced to the need of 
a primarily agricultural society to keep the family’s farm land, the source 
of the livelihood of the family, together as a unit. Psychologically it has 
tended to create people who are subservient toward those in power and 
paternalistic toward subordinates — an attitude expressed in the relation- 
ships of employer-employee, teacher-student, husband-wife and many 
others.? All these relationships are primarily based upon the notion of 
duty and not upon the “Western” notion of right. As a matter of fact, 
the word “‘right” (ken-ri) was not existent in Japanese until 1868 when it 
was first coined by Dr. M. Tsuda in his Treatise on Western public law.* 

The significance of the family system lies in those features in which it 
goes beyond the Western ethical concept expressed in the commandment, 
“Thou shalt honor thy father and mother’’. It is important to realize that 
the changes of the Japanese family system, embodied in the amended civil 
code, are not intended to shake the above commandment. 

It was unavoidable that the reforms which Japan is committed to carry 
out in accordance with the Potsdam Declaration would sooner or later 
bring about changes in the family system. In their attitude toward these 
changes, a clear line may be drawn between conservatives and progressives: 
conservatism in Japan today implies among other things, a negative atti- 
tude towards changes of the family system with all its ramifications. 

The family system found its legal expression in the civil code of Japan. 
Some facts pertaining to the creation of this code will throw further light 
on the importance attributed to the family system. After fourteen years 
of work of various compilation committees and bureaus, the books on 
Evidence 


29 66 99 66 99 66 


“Property,” “Acquisition of property, 
and personal matters” were promulgated in 1890, to become effective on 
January 1, 1893. This code was the object of much criticism on the grounds 
that it was not in accordance with the customs of the nation. Execution 
was, therefore, postponed until 1896, and the entire code was revised in 


the meantime. The first books thus amended were those on “General 


Security for obligation, 


*Thus, in gambling and black market gangs, the “boss” is referred to as oyabun (verbally: 
parent part); the followers as kobun (verbally: children’s part); similarly, the landowner is 
called oyakata (parent) and his tenant farmer kokata (child). 

*Compare N. Hozumi, The new Japanese civil code as material for the study of compara- 
live jurisprudence (Tokyo 1912), 56-58. 
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provisions,” “Real rights,” and “Obligations.” Two more years were 
necessary to write the books of ‘“‘Relatives’” and “Succession,” the final 
version of which bore clearly the mark of the family system. Thus, while 
most parts of the code are based on the concept of continental jurists — 
mainly French, German, Austrian, and Swiss — the family law was funda- 
mentally a codification of customs then prevailing in Japan. The book of 
“Relatives,” for instance, stressed the institution of houses and the rights 
of the head of the house over its members. While the earlier version had 
deait with succession in the book on “Acquisition of property” — as being 
one of the causes for such acquisition — the second version dealt with it 
in a separate book, which followed the book of “Relatives.”’ Succession was 
divided into “Succession to a house” and ‘Succession to property.” In the 
former case the succession to the headship of a house was treated as the 
principal feature, the acquisition of the property of the house being a 
consequence of this succession.‘ Significantly, tradition and custom re. 
asserted themselves more strongly when the core of the social structure, 
the family system, was reached. In the discussions preceding this decision, 
Professor Ume Kenjiro advocated a change in the system, which he saw 
as a relic of feudalism.® Professor Hozumi Nobushige stressed the family 
system as the basis of the “Japanese morality of loyalty and filial piety” and 
the “national polity,” and advocated its retention. His viewpoint carried 
the day. 

An unsuccessful attempt to revise the books of “Relatives” and “Suc- 
cession” was made by the Provisional Legislation Inquiry Committee, 
established by the Hara cabinet in 1919 with the intention of fostering 
the family system, which was felt to be crumbling under the influx of 
liberal ideas from the West. The Committee’s drafts — sometimes liberal 
in substance, but conservative in form — were submitted to the govern- 
ment in 1925 and 1927. They were still under consideration when the 
war started. 


HISTORY OF THE REVISION 


The acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration and the enactment of a new, 
democratic constitution brought, once again, the question of maintaining 


“De Becker, The principles and practice of the civil code of Japan (London: Butterworth & 
Co., 1921), vi. 

5 Similarly, Professor Kawashima Takeyoshi in discussing the present revision called the 
family system of the civil code “the family system of the Samurai Caste” and speaks of the 
“Confucianistic family morality of the feudalistic ruling classes” (Mainichi shimbun, August 
19, 1946). 
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or abandoning the family system before the Japanese nation.® Most of the 
changes of the civil code necessitated by the new constitution are closely 
related to the family system. They, in turn, affected more than sixty other 
laws which were changed or repealed. 

Conservatives were not inclined to throw the old system overboard. 
In the interpellations in connection with the draft of the new constitution 
before the House of Representatives, Kitaura Keitaro expressed their senti- 
ments as follows: 


This draft bill, it seems to me, is aiming at the wholesale destruction of the 
family system of our country centered on the rights of the head of a house to 
be replaced by the individualism based on the idea that husband and wife is 
[sic] the center of a house. The Civil Code, Criminal Code, Code of Criminal 
Procedure, Code of Civil Procedure, and even such a special law as the Family 
Registration Law will be fundamentally revised in consequence of the new 
Constitution. After all, I fear that the revision of our Constitution will shake 
the foundation of the rights of the head of a house and those of parents. What, 
do you think, will follow a revision like this? I fear that this will greatly affect 
the filial piety which forms the foundation of all morals. In the speech given by 
Premier Yoshida in the Diet the other day, he promised that he would do his 
very best to enhance the social morals through the strict enforcement of social 
and home education. Is enhancement of home education possible under the 
Government that does not recognize the right of the head of a family and the 
parental rights? When the country recognizes the right of the head of a family, 
the rights of the parents, all members of a family will realize the fact that they 
must respect their parents, and centered on the rights of the head of a house 
as well as the rights of the parents the healthy development of filial piety, 
mutual love between brothers and sisters, and between husbands and wives 
may be secured. This is at least what I believe. The maintenance of order 
among the family members was our traditional ideal... . 

It is a question that requires a careful study that the filial piety, which forms 
the fundamentals of the peace and order in the country, is also to be destroyed 
in consequence of the Constitutional revision. If not carefully operated, these 
laws after their revision will enable the son to marry a girl against the will of 
his parents, change his living place, spend money and other property ignoring 
the wishes of his parents, divorce a respectable wife without the consent of his 
parents. I fear that these undesirable matters will take place under the new 
Constitution.” 

Liberals, on the other hand, believe that the new constitution will re- 
main a mere scrap of paper unless and until its provisions have become 

* Article 98 of the new constitution states that no public law or ordinance, and no imperial 
Tescript or other act of government, or part thereof, contrary to the provisions of the constitu- 


tion, shall have legal force or validity. 
"Official gazette extra, no. 6, June 27, 1946. 
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actuality in the everyday life of the Japanese people, particularly through 
the changes wrought upon the family system. Katayama Tetsu, who later 
became Japan’s first socialist premier, stated in an article in Asahi on June 
23, 1946: “By establishing an improved family system a new Japan will be 
born.”” Thus this revision of the civil code is laden with political signif. 
icance. 

There is little doubt that the government at the time of the deliberations 
on the new constitution was inclined to be rather conservative regarding 
this question. Premier Yoshida, for instance, in reply to the above men- 
tioned interpellation by Hara Fujiro in the House of Representatives 
regarding the influence of article 24 of the constitution on such matters 
as the succession to headship and the rights of the head of the house, stated 
somewhat vaguely: 


The second paragraph of Article 228 of the draft Constitution contains pro- 
visions concerning property rights, inheritance and other matters relating to 
families. These provisions rest on the inherent equality of individual authority 
and of the two sexes, and their principal objective is to sweep away what might 
be regarded or interpreted as the so-called feudalistic relics. Consequently, no 
denial is made of the right of the family head, family membership, inheritance 
and other matters, and the provisions are mainly so formulated as to conform 
to the principal objective I have just mentioned. The family system and the 
family succession of Japan is a good custom peculiar to Japan. Although no 
provision is made in this respect, it is intended to make proper amendments by 
taking into full consideration the discussions in this House and the views of 
the Committee. 


This was corroborated in the same session by Minister Kanamori who was 
in charge of constitutional reform. He stated: “A fair measure of change 
in the family system and the inheritance system can be foreseen, but, as 
the Premier has already explained, it is not designed that such change shall 
lead to the loss of the rights of the family head or parents. It is intended 
to establish through adequate legislation a legal order most suited to Japan 
after getting detailed views from various quarters.” In his report to the 
House of Representatives on August 26, 1946, Mr. Ashida, then chairman 
of the Constitutional Amendments Committee and later Premier, stated: 
“The government made it clear that the purpose of the relevant provisions 
in the draft Constitution was not necessarily to do away with the house 
inheritance, the right of the house head, the right of demanding divorce, 
etc., as had hitherto been known in this country, but that, because family 


® This became article 24 in the finally adopted form of the constitution. 
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life always required a center, it was desired to place a strong man in the 
position of the house head and to enable him to succeed to the house.’’”® 

The study of the details of the revision of the civil code was entrusted 
by the government to the Provisional Legislative Investigation Committee 
and a parallel committee of the Justice Ministry and their subcommittees. 
These committees — the members of which were almost identical — con- 
sisted of ministerial officials, representatives of both Houses of the Diet, 
well-known scholars, lawyers, journalists, local representatives, judges, etc. 
Some of the members were women, representing the population group 
which had the most immediate stake in the problem. The plans of these 
committees were not wholly in line with the ideas of the government. It is 
interesting to compare a statement by Minister of Justice Kimura before 
the House of Representatives on August 28, 1946 — shortly after the com- 
mittees had outlined their plans — with earlier statements of cabinet mem- 
bers, some of which were quoted above. He said: ‘““The family system 
centering around the head has every tinge of feudalism and is apt to incur 
many undesirable effects. These are the reasons why we have made known 
in the draft Constitution our intention to eliminate the so-called family 
system centering around the head of a family, in the light of the dignity 
of individual and the fundamental equal right of both sexes.”!° He ex- 
plained, however, that this did not mean that the family system in Japan 
in its good sense would be abolished, and he urged that worship of an- 
cestors and respect for the family trees, being a virtue and a good tradition 
of the Japanese nation, should be carried over to posterity. 

This characteristic lack of clarity and consistency was also pointed out 
in an interpellation in the House of Peers (since then renamed House of 
Councillors) by Mr. Wagatsuma on March 29, 1947, who added: “If the 
Government which takes the leadership in this reform should feel any 
attachment to the past system or should have a mind to minimize the re- 
form or should take a negative attitude to acquiesce in the reform as if it 
was forced upon it by the recommendation of the Extraordinary Legislative 
Inquiry Commission, the objective of this reform will on no account be 
attained,”’14 

Since the enactment of the new constitution, invalidating all provisions 
of the civil code which were not in accordance with it, constituted a time 
limit for deliberations on the revision of the civil code which could not 
be met while doing justice to the importance of the task, a makeshift 


* Official gazette extra, no. 25, August 29, 1946. 10 Tbid. 
” Official gazette extra, no. 27, March 30, 1947. 
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device was adopted in the form of a “Provisional Measure for the Civil 
Code Pursuant to the Enforcement of the Constitution of Japan.” It 
consisted of only ten articles, which became effective together with the new 
constitution on May 3, 1947. The amendment of the civil code — hereafter 
referred to as the “new code” — came into force on January 1, 1948, as 
Law no. 222. 

Its two outstanding features are the legal abolition of the “house” and 
the raising of the legal status of women. 


CONSTITUTION AND CIVIL CODE 


A brief examination of the relationship between some provisions of the 
constitution and the civil code before its revision may give a general view 
of the problems involved. 

Articles 13 and 14 of the constitution set the tone. The former article 
reads: ‘All of the people shall be respected as individuals, and their right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness shall, within the limits of the 
public welfare, be the supreme consideration in legislation and in govern- 
mental affairs.” One might well ask whether this rather general article does 
not derive its practical significance from the ideological conflict of family 
system versus individualism, so characteristic of Japan, deciding it in favor 
of individualism. 

The first sentence of Article 14 reads:?? “All of the people are equal 
under the law and there shall be no discrimination in political, economic, 
or social relations because of race, creed, sex, social status or family origin.” 
This, too, is a general norm for the revision, inasmuch as the old civil code 
was based upon an unequal treatment of the sexes, as will be shown be- 
low. 

Article 24 is the article most clearly directed at a reform of the civil 
code and, particularly, the ‘Book of relatives” and the “Book of succes- 
sion.” It states: “Marriage shall be based only on the mutual consent of 
both sexes and it shall be maintained through mutual cooperation with 
the equal rights of husband and wife as a basis. Laws shall be enacted 
considering choice of spouse, property rights, inheritance, choice of 
domicile, divorce and other matters pertaining to marriage and the family 
from the standpoint of individual dignity and the essential equality of the 
sexes. 


12 The rest of the article deals with the abolition of the peerage system. 
8 For an opposing opinion from an authoritative source, voiced in 1912, see Hozumi, 65. 
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CIVIL CODE OF JAPAN 
CHOICE OF SPOUSE 


The first part (“Marriage shall be based only on the mutual consent 
of both sexes’’) may be considered rather as a confirmation than a de- 
parture from the old civil code. According to article 778 of the old code, 
which became article 742 of the new code, a marriage is void when there 
js no intention to marry common to the parties. Yet, it is significant that, 
in the process of democratizing Japan, it was thought necessary to insert 
this provision into the consitution. This highlights an important feature 
of actual Japanese family life, namely, that it is not customary that young 
people choose and marry their mates as their will directs them, but that 
their participation consists in an agreement to the decision of their elders 
—their parents or the head of the house. 

In this connection, a word about the system of marriage common in 
Japan (miat-kekkon) may be of interest. Most marriages are arranged by 
the parents of the prospective husband or wife. This is done sometimes 
at an early age, but more often after they have reached a marriageable age, 
through the services of an intermediary. The intermediary submits pictures 
of the prospective bride to the parents of the husband — or vice versa — 
and arranges for one or various meetings. These meetings, in which only 
a very superficial conversation in the presence of others takes place, are 
the basis on which the prospects decide to agree or not to marrying each 
other. In accordance with the slight importance attributed to their own 
personal happiness, such considerations as preventing the other party or 
the intermediary — who usually is a relative or close friend of the family — 
from losing face by being declined often influence this decision. The great 
power of custom, however, makes the wish of the elders the decisive factor. 
It goes without saying that even in Western countries the opinion of the 
parents is often consulted and, voluntarily, heeded. Yet the basis of their 
advice is the consideration for the future happiness of their child. Not so 
under the family system. Here marriage is principally a means for the 
perpetuation of the house. Questions of personal happiness are extraneous 
and, at best, secondary. The head of the house represents the interests of 
the house and, therefore, the ancestors. Obstruction to his wishes because 
of considerations of personal happiness is a violation of filial piety toward 
the ancestors, which, according to Confucian ethics, is the supreme crime. 

In addition, the provisions of the law itself combined with custom to 
render article 778 invalid as a protection of the free choice of spouse in 
the actuality of Japanese life. If the opposition of the prospective bride 
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or bridegroom to the choice of his elders was based on his wish to marry 
another person of his own choice, such a wish could be frustrated by 
either the parents or the head of the house. The latter could legally 
threaten the member of the house with expulsion from the house should he 
marry without his consent (art. 750 of the old code). In a country under 
the family system — where everybody’s life is based upon the sense of 
“belonging” to a house, of being a link in the chain of ancestors — such a 
threat is highly effective. The stigma attached to such an exclusion becomes 
apparent when it is considered that it became effective upon notification 
to and acceptance by the mayor of the city where the family register was 
kept (art. 178 of the Law concerning Family Registers). This provision, 
by the way, barred many widows in Japan — and particularly war widows 
— from remarrying. Having joined the husband’s house by virtue of her 
marriage, she was now subject to the will of the head of that house. For 
reasons of sentiment, tradition, or economy, the head often refused to 
give his consent to her remarriage. 

The parent’s power to frustrate the chiid’s wish to choose a mate in- 
dependently was even more complete. Article 772, 1, stated: “In order 
to get married a child must obtain the consent of the father and mother 
belonging to the same house. This does not apply, however, when a man 
has attained full thirty years and a woman full twenty-five years.”!* Minors 
up to a full twenty years are incapacitated by article 3 of the civil code. 
Article 772, by limiting persons up to thirty years in respect to marriage, 
covered the age in which the majority of marriages are concluded. The 
parents were able to annul a marriage entered into without their consent 
and thus had the power to prohibit the child from marrying anybody but 
the person they had selected. In this situation — virtually faced with the 
alternatives of marrying the person selected by the elders, or staying single 
— the children were unable to make a truly free decision. 

Actually, then, the provisions of article 778 did not present a sufficient 
guarantee that members of the house were respected as individuals when 
it came to the vital question of concluding marriage. The individualistic 
basis of the provision of Article 778 — which finds its equivalent in the 
French, German, and Swiss civil code — came to naught on the strength 
of the entrenched family system. Now the requirement of free mutual 


“The words “belonging to the same house” in article 772 lead to such anomalies as the 
fact that the divorced mother with whom the child had been living was not required to con- 
sent, since she left the husband’s house to which the child belonged (art. 739). The father with 
whom the child did not live, however, had to give his consent. 
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consent has been raised to the dignity of a constitutional provision. It is, 
therefore, safe to assume that it is the purpose of the supreme law to 
ensure for this rule the actual validity of which it was deprived heretofore. 
The second sentence of Article 24 confirms this by stating that “laws shall 
be enacted considering choice of spouse...from the standpoint of in- 
dividual dignity. ..”” A bona fide acceptance of the first part of article 24 
necessitated a revision of a number of articles of the code, without which 
article 24 would have remained a series of words, derived from a Western 
concept but miles away from the realities of Japanese life. 

The new code eliminates the powers of the head of the house and with 
it his right of expulsion from the house in case of a marriage without his 
consent. The parental consent to a marriage is now limited to the marriage 
of children who are minors, and if either father or mother does not con- 
sent, the consent of the other parent only shall be sufficient (art. 737). 
Marriage of the child sets an end to the parental power, since the child 
attains majority by virtue of the marriage in accordance with the German 
law principle: “Heirat macht muendig” (art. 753 and 818). 

The concept that the marriage shall be maintained through mutual 
co-operation, with the equal rights of husband and wife as a basis, as stated 
in article 24 of the constitution is echoed by article 752 of the code, which 
stipulates that husband and wife shall co-operate and aid each other. Yet, 
this concept is clearly one that cannot be realized by a mere change of 
laws. To turn from domination to mutual co-operation necessitates a 
psychological development which can hardly be expected from millions of 
people of all ages merely as a result of a command. The task of the law in 
this case can only be to aid such a development, or to lay the basis for it. 


INEQUALITY OF THE SEXES: PROPERTY AND INHERITANCE 


The constitution states in article 14 that there shall be no discrimination 
because of sex. It proclaims the equality of the sexes particularly in mat- 
ters pertaining to marriage and the family in article 24. As was stated 
above, the old code was based on the principle of inequality of the sexes. 
It is not intended in this article to enumerate all provisions where such 
inequality manifested itself, nor to portray fully the effect of the interplay 
of some of these provisions on the life of the women of Japan. A few 
examples may illustrate the changes of the civil code which were necessary 
to bring it into harmony with the constitution. Articles 14 to 18 of the 
old civil code, for instance, imposed certain legal restrictions on the capac- 
ity for action of married women. They had to obtain the husband’s permis- 
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sion to receive or invest capital, to contract loans, to do acts having for 
their object the acquisition or loss of rights relative to immovables or to 
important movables, to make gifts, to accept or renounce a successor, or to 
accept or refuse a gift or legacy. Any such act, done by a married woman 
without the husband’s permission, was voidable (art. 14,2). 

These articles have been deleted by the revision. Article 24 of the 
constitution mentions property rights among the matters pertaining to 
marriage which shall be regulated on the basis of individual dignity and 
sex equality. Article 807 of the old code — now article 762 — states that 
the property of the wife from a time prior to the marriage constitutes her 
separate property. This provision is apparently based on the concept of 
equality of the sexes and has been cited as a proof that the old civil code 
stood on that principle.?> Yet this right of the married woman remained in 
actuality an empty shell, since the husband not only managed this property 
(art. 801) but was also able to restrict the wife’s ability to use it or dispose 
of it (art. 14). Both provisions are no longer valid. In addition, the legal 
presumption that property of uncertain ownership belongs to the husband, 
unless the wife was the head of the house has given way to the presumption 
of co-ownership (art. 762). 

The inequality of the sexes was apparent in many regulations regarding 
succession, in which preferential treatment was given to the male sex. 
This was true for both types of succession known to the old Code — “‘Suc- 
cession to a house,” which was primarily succession to the status of head- 
ship, incidentally involving also succession to property, and “Succession to 
property,” commencing upon the death of a member of a house. For 
instance, among various legal presumptive heirs to the house who were of 
the same degree of relationship to the ancestor, the male succeeded to the 
house in preference to the female (art. 970). If there was no legal presump- 
tive heir nor any heir nominated by the ascendant, an heir was chosen by 
his father, or, if the father was unable to do so, by his mother. The same in- 
equality between the sexes obtained in regard to the so-called “Fourth 
Rank Heirs to a House.” If none of the three possibilities mentioned 
supplied an heir, then the one of the lineal ascendants in the house who 
was of the nearest degree of relationship became heir to the house: among 
relatives of the same degree the male was preferred. The spouse did, as a 
tule, not succeed to the headship and the cases where another woman 
(daughter, etc.) succeeded were very rare. The number of cases in which 
a woman became and remained head of the house was further decreased 


% See Hozumi, 67. 
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by adoption, and by the typically Eastern institutions of mukoyoshi- 
engumi (adoption and marriage to the daughter in order to provide a 
male successor to the house) and nyufu (marriage to the female head of 
a house whereby the husband becomes head of the house). Japanese women 
were, aS an ancient saying puts it, “‘houseless in three worlds”: while young 
and unmarried they belonged to their father’s house, being subject to 
his will; they entered their husband’s house upon marriage, pledged to 
obedience to him and the head of his house; when the husband died, the 
oldest son usually became head of the house, and the widow was subject to 
his will. 

As for the inheritance of property, a comparison with the provisions 
of various European codes shows the unfavorable position of the widowed 
spouse in Japan under the old code. All of the European codes grant 
a portion of the inheritance to the surviving spouse concurrently with 
lineal descendants.’ According to the old Japanese code, the surviving 
spouse inherited only if there were no lineal descendants. 

The new code does away with the differentiation between the two types 
of succession. Male and female successors are treated alike. The surviving 
spouse becomes, in every case, a successor, entitled, when sharing the 
succession with lineal descendants, to one third of the succession as com- 
pared with one fourth in most European codes. 


CHOICE OF DOMICILE 


Article 24 of the constitution mentions the question of choice of dom- 
icile. Article 749,1, of the old civil code stated that “the members of a 
house may not fix their place of residence against the will of the head 
of the house.”” The sanctions for this rule were in the right of the head 
of the house to exclude the disobedient member from the house (art. 749,3) 
and in the fact that the head of the house was released from the duty to 
support such a member while he did not live in a place designated by the 
head (art. 749,2).17 

Thus, the place of residence was not freely fixed by the husband, but 
by the head of the house of the husband. The wife entered this house upon 
marriage (art. 788) and became subject to the will of the head. 

The abolition of the rights of the head of the house automatically 

*See, for instance, article 1931 of the German civil code, article 757 of the Austrian civil 
code, and articles 462 and 463 of the Swiss code. 


“It is important to distinguish this right of the head of the house from the parental power 
to fix the place of residence for a minor, which was retained by the new code (art. 821). 
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changed the substance of her duty “‘to live with her husband,” stipulated 
in article 789 of the old code. In addition, the provision of article 789 has 
been changed to “Husband and wife shall live together” (art. 752 of the 
new code), thus opening the door to a settlement of the question of 
domicile by mutual agreement of the spouses. 


DIVORCE 


It has often been claimed that Japan’s divorce laws were very liberal 
because they provided for a divorce by mutual consent, which might be 
effected by a simple notification to the Registrar of Houses. A look at the 
history of this provision, at other regulations which are connected with 
this question, and at the actualities of Japanese life, however, will show that 
they favored the husband and worked very much in disfavor of the wife. 
In old Japanese law — as in Chinese law — divorce was a unilateral act 
of the husband. The Taiho code (701 A.D.) states seven reasons why ‘“‘the 
wife may be abandoned.” Divorce was effected by giving a letter to the wife, 
stating that the husband gave her a dismissal. The Japanese phrase “‘a note 
of three and a half lines’ testifies to the ease with which divorces were then 
effected by the husband. Even today many cases of a so-called divorce by 
agreement are actually divorces by the husband’s will. In view of the sub- 
ordinate position which custom attributes to women — particularly regard- 
ing divorces — it is not surprising that women give their consent, in spite 
of the fact that their husband’s decision gravely affects their future life. 
This, too, is in agreement with the tenets of the family system that willing 
submission to those of higher authority, who represent the house, and not 
assertion of one’s own will, is virtuous. A very common reason for “divorces 
by agreement” is incompatibility of the bride with the parents-in-law. It 
is common in Japan that the young couple live with the parents of the 
husband. Considering the domineering position of the parents-in-law and 
the threat of divorce because of the incompatibility to which custom, if 
not the law, subjects her, the fate of the Japanese bride is often a frustrating 
and tragic one. The unequal treatment of the sexes in the old code was 
particularly clear in case of the judicial divorce. According to article 813, 
adultery was a ground for divorce only if committed by the wife.’® IIl- 
treatment or gross insult of a lineal ascendant was considered reason for 
divorce on both sides. But, considering the fact that in Japan it is usual 
8 Also, unfaithfulness on the part of the wife was always adultery in the criminal sense, 


unfaithfulness on the part of the husband was adultery only when the other party was a mar- 
ried woman. The amended penal code no longer considers adultery a punishable crime in 


either case. 
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that the bride lives with the parents of the husband, this reason, too, was 
mainly directed against her. 

According to the new code, an act of unchastity of either spouse is reason 
for an action for divorce by the other (art. 770, item 1). Ill treatment of 
ascendants is no longer specifically mentioned as a reason for a judicial 
divorce. But, whether it will not be considered as such in the form of 
article 770, item 5 (“any other grave reason for which it is difficult for him 
or her to continue the marriage’’) remains to be seen. 

In spite of these changes, there still is a disadvantage for women in the 
fact that no provision is made in Japanese law for an obligation to support 
the divorced spouse. ‘Thus the woman who seeks a divorce does it only 
by paying the price of her financial security, regardless of who the guilty 
party is. This is of great importance in a country where the number of 
married women who are pursuing an independent career is comparatively 
small. The new code does, however, stipulate that a distribution of proper- 
ty may be demanded in case of divorce and that the aid of the Family Court 
may be invoked for this purpose (art. 768 and 771).1® 

The inferior position of women was expressed in many other provisions 
of the old code. The wife normally entered the house of the husband 
(article 788); if the female head of a house married, the husband became 
head of the house unless a contrary intention was expressed at the time 
of marriage (article 736); the female head of a house who was married had 
to obtain the consent of her husband to her retirement (article 755); when 
the mother exercised parental power, it was greatly restricted (article 886), 
etc. But the inferior position of the married woman in Japanese life and 
law was probably nowhere more clearly apparent than in a unique institu- 
tion, known as shoshi and chakubo. Shoshi was an illegitimate child 
acknowledged by the father. The old code provided that the relationship, 
between such a child and the lawful wife of its father was the same as that 
between a legitimate child and its own mother. The wife in her relationship 
to the acknowledged child was called chakubo (article 728). The shoshi 
was considered on an essentially equal basis with the legitimate children 
in regard to the question of succession to the house (article 970,1). Thus 
adultery on the side of the husband, committed with an unmarried woman, 
was not only free of any sanctions of civil or criminal law — a status which 
encouraged the not uncommon practice of keeping a mistress — but the 
offspring could legally be forced upon the wife as if it were her own. 

* Courts of Domestic Relations, which were later integrated into Family Courts, were newly 


created in connection with the civil code revision. At the same time, all regulations concerning 
the family council have been eliminated from the civil code. 
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This regulation stemmed from the fact that the continuance of the house, 
not the individual dignity or happiness of its members — particularly the 
wife — was the prime consideration of the legislator. Under the family 
system, no moral stigma is attached to the unfaithful husband and the 
willing and unquestioning acceptance of the illegitimate child by the wife 
is considered a high virtue. The new code, while making provisions for the 
recognition of illegitimate children, contains no equivalent of article 728, 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE REVISION 
The Japanese civil code after its revision retains many distinctive 
features which can be understood only against the background of the 
institution of “houses.” Article 750, for instance, decrees that “husband 
and wife assume the surname of the husband or wife in accordance with 
the agreement made at the time of marriage’’; relationship by affinity con- 
tinues after the death of the spouse until terminated by a declaration of 
the surviving spouse (art. 728); article 730 stipulates mutual co-operation 
between lineal relatives by blood and the relatives living together; adop- 
tion is dealt with at great length; partition of an estate may be forbidden by 
the person to be succeeded for a period up to five years (art. 908); the ‘‘own- 
ership of genealogical records, of utensils for religious rites and of tombs 
and burial grounds” is excepted from the rights to be succeeded to and 
devolves upon the person, designated either by the ancestor or by custom 
“to hold as president the worship to the memory of the ancestors” (art. 
897); many changes of personal status become effective by notification in 
accordance with the law concerning registration of families. Thus, while 
the house has been legally abolished, many a provision of the amended 
code is reminiscent of it. 
CONCLUSION 
The revision of the civil code marks a step forward not only in the legal 
but also the political and social development of Japan. However, it is 
necessary to realize that a system that is as strongly entrenched in the past 
and has as far-reaching ramifications as the Japanese family system cannot 
be aitered by the stroke of the pen of any lawmaker. Nor can there be any 
doubt about the existence, great influence, and endeavor of those who hope 
that abolishing the legal provisions will not change the unwritten law in 
society which has in the past been the real basis of the family system and 
that this unwritten law will prove stronger than the articles of the con- 
stitution. Thus, while the lawmakers’ task may be complete as soon as the 
new law is codified, the slower tasks of the educator and the statesman are 
then only beginning. 




















GEORGE McAFEE McCUNE 
(June 16, 1908 — November 5, 1948) 


C. MARTIN WILBUR? 


Columbia University 





EORGE McAFEE McCUNE was one of the very few scholars in 
America who had made Korea his primary field of interest, and he 
was almost unique among Americans in his ability to use Korean, Jap- 
anese, and to some extent Chinese sources for historical research. His death 
on November 5, 1948, was an immeasurable loss because he was in the 
process of correcting the situation in regard to Korean studies — endeavor- 
ing almost single-handed to bring them to the level of the better-established 
Japanese and Chinese fields. After the war, during two short years at the 
University of California, he had assembled several promising graduate 
students and had laid out a basic program of library development and re- 
search that would, had he lived, have put Korean studies on a firm founda- 
tion in this country. The inadequacy of such studies before the war and 
the paucity of American specialists became lamentably evident when our 
government found there were few experts it could call upon for wartime 
assistance, and when groups of nonspecialists, driven to research on Korea, 
found the entire subject virtually uncharted. 

George McCune was born in Pyéng-yang, Korea, on June 16, 1908, to 
George Shannon McCune and Helen McAfee McCune, who were educa- 
tional missionaries of the Northern Presbyterian Church. He lived nearly 
half his life in the country that became his major intellectual concern. His 
college training he received at Huron College, Rutgers University, and 
Occidental. In 1930 he received the A.B. degree from Occidental College 
and then returned to Korea to teach at Union Christian College, Pyong- 
yang. There he also managed a successful import and export business for 

+The writer gratefully acknowledges assistance from the following persons in the prepara- 
tion of this memorial article: Mrs. Evelyn Becker McCune, Professor Shannon McCune, and 
Mrs. Kermit Hodge Jones, the wife, brother, and sister, respectively, of George McCune; his 
teacher and colleague at Occidential College, Professor Osgood Hardy; and his colleagues at 
the University of California, Professors John J. Van Nostrand, Woodbridge Bingham, James 
F. King, George A. Lantzeff, and Delmer M. Brown; his students, Frederick I. Kaplin, Herman 
B. Fredman, Carl Barts, and Royal J. Wald; Mr. Yongjeung Kim, President of the Korean 
Affairs Institute, and Dr. L. George Paik, President of Chosun Christian University. 


*Dr. Wilbur is Associate Professor of Chinese History at Columbia University and author 
of Slavery in China during the former Han dynasty (Chicago, 1943). 
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two years before he moved to Hawaii for his health. In Hawaii he married 
Evelyn Margaret Becker, herself the daughter of American missionaries 
to Korea. 

George McCune’s wife, and his father, George Shannon McCune, were 
instrumental in turning him toward a scholarly career. Their constant 
encouragement and aid — both spiritual and material — made it possible 
for McCune, in spite of ill health, to have a productive career of research 
and teaching. In 1934 he returned to Occidental College to begin graduate 
study and received the M.A. degree in 1935. He continued his studies at 
the University of California and after two years was granted a Mills Travel- 
ing Fellowship to do research in Korea. During the years 1937 and 1938 
he worked in Seoul on the official Yi dynasty chronicles and other ma- 
terials in the preparation of his dissertation. After his return to America 
he joined the faculty of Occidental College in February 1939. In May 
1941 he defended his dissertation on “Korean relations with China and 
Japan, 1800-1864” and received the Ph.D. degree from the University of 
California. 

When the war came George McCune would not stay out. In February 
1942 he went to Washington where he served successively in the Office of 
Strategic Services, the Board of Economic Warfare, and the Department of 
State. During this period of war service he was generally recognized as the 
leading American expert on Korean affairs. As Chief of the Korea Section 
in the Office of Far Eastern Affairs in the State Department — from May 
1944 to October 1945 — he held a key position during a crucial period of 
decision. In spite of serious ill health he worked tirelessly, under a heavy 
load of responsibility, and with deep concern for the future of Korean- 
American relations. In October 1945 when the war was over, he finally 
accepted the advice of his physician and retired from the government. 

After nearly a year of rest and recuperation in Los Angeles, during which 
time he and his wife worked together on a number of articles on Korea, 
Dr. McCune joined the faculty of the University of California at Berkeley, 
in July 1946, as a lecturer in the Department of History. In February 1947 
he became a member of the advisory editorial board of The Far Eastern 
quarterly. In addition to his teaching he helped to establish an intensive 
course in Korean language in the Far Eastern and Russian Language 
School of the University Extension. He was promoted to the rank of Associ- 
ate Professor in 1948, but in February he suffered a serious breakdown in 
health and had to confine his teaching to a seminar conducted in his bed- 
room. His wife, who strengthened and supplemented him in many ways, 
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conducted his other courses at the university, lecturing from his prepared 
notes. He continued, however, to supervise personally the work of his 
graduate students and carried on an extensive research program. At the 
time of his death he was working on three books: Korea today: a history 
of the occupation; a textbook on Korean history; and an edition of 
American consular reports dealing with Korean internal conditions and 
foreign relations during the period 1882-1904. 

The warmth of “Mac’s” personality was a characteristic that impressed 
most vividly his numerous friends. In discussions about him with his 
former students and associates, and in letters from those who knew him, 
this radiance of personality constantly comes to the fore. ‘‘He was a gentle- 


99 66 


man, warm-hearted and stoic. . . .” “He loved people, he loved to talk with 
and ‘kid’ a chance acquaintance....”’ ‘“‘He was a ‘Christian gentleman,’ 
honorable, friendly, kindly....” “‘As an undergraduate, George had a lot 
of fun out of life....We always remember the smile that lit up his face 
and the little quirk that came to his mouth when he was about to say 


99 66 


something interesting... .” “‘As a teacher I regarded him with affection and 
admiration... .” “His letters were always full of fun as he, himself, was.” 
It is in words of this sort that his students, teachers, colleagues, and friends 
remember him. Especially did his students admire him for his friendliness, 
his unstinted helpfulness, and his enthusiasm. 

“Enthusiasm” — intense enthusiasm — that is another trait which im- 
pressed those who knew him. He worked tirelessly on his own studies in 
Korean history, a field in which he had to chart his own way. He devoted 
his thought and energy to promoting Korean studies by helping students 
to secure fellowships, by developing teaching aids, and by trying to secure 
support from foundations for a soundly conceived program. Though pro- 
fessionally he concentrated intensively on Korea — and in this he main- 
tained the highest standards of scholarship and a rigid code of objectivity 
in his teaching — ‘‘Mac’”’ carried the same quality of enthusiasm into all 
he did. He had a rich family life with his wife and two daughters, Helen 
and Heather, in their pleasant home in the ranch country behind the 
Berkeley hills. He subscribed to a wide variety of magazines of opinion 
and read them systematically in order always to keep abreast of the world 
of ideas and issues. His intense interest in the national election of 1948 
contributed directly to his death, for he overtaxed himself following the 
election returns far into the morning of November 3. 

Optimistic adaptibility was another important element of ‘“Mac’s” 
character: important because it prolonged his life for useful scholarship. 


9> 66 
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His health was poor from childhood; all his adult years were lived on 
borrowed time. To this situation he skillfully and gracefully adapted him. 
self: he used many devices to conserve his strength and conceal his handi- 
cap, and he always attempted to convert his infirmity to advantage. In a 
letter written only a month and a half before his death, when it was 
evident that he would probably not recover from his February breakdown, 
“Mac” wrote abcut his plans: “You fully appreciate, I know, the fact that 
in spite of the conditions of my health I am able to carry on an extensive 
research program. Therefore I hope to turn my ill health to good account 
by using what leisure I have on that side of academic work. I expect that 
the results of my work will not be without credit to the Department and 
to the University.” 

George McCune’s writings on Korea were indeed a credit to the univer- 
sity as well as to the Far Eastern profession. The product of those few years 
of maturing scholarship when he was free to publish his writings are the 
outstanding contribution on Korea by an American in the past several 
decades. They fall into two categories: those dealing with Korea in his- 
torical perspective, and those discussing the problems of Korea’s postwar 
position. The new perspective and interests which his war experience gave 
him were reflected — so far as publications are concerned — in his postwar 
concentration on contemporary affairs; but he had in preparation at the 
time of his death two books which reflected his earlier interest in Korea’s 
past. 

His first serious publications, appearing in 1939, dealt with rather 
technical problems. In “The romanization of the Korean language” he 
worked out with Edwin O. Reischauer the McCune-Reischauer system of 
romanization which has been adopted by the Harvard journal of Asiatic 
studies, The Far Eastern quarterly, the United States Government Board 
on Geographic Names, and the Army Map Service for all maps on Korea. 
“The Yi dynasty annals of Korea” is a pioneer work on Korean histori- 
ography in which he presented the philosophy underlying the annals, 
the methods by which they were compiled and composed, and the exact 
history of their preservation. 

These two studies, for which all Western scholars on Korea are indebted 
to him, helped to clear the ground for his dissertation, “Korean relations 
with China and Japan, 1800-1864,” of which typewritten copies are on 
deposit at the University of California. This is an important work which 
deserves to be widely known. The substance of only part of it was published 
in FEQ in May 1946, under the title, ““The exchange of envoys between 
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Korea and Japan during the Tokugawa period.”* Another fragment ap- 
pared in the Korean review in 1948 on “The Japanese trading post at 
Pusan.” In his introduction to the dissertation the author states that he 
had intended to specialize on the period of the “opening” of Korea and 
on the international activities between the years 1870 and 1904. He dis- 
covered, however, that the dynastic annals did not extend beyond 1864, 
and that it was practically impossible in Korea to gain access to source 
material and be free to work as he chose upon this controversial period of 
Korean-Japanese relations. He therefore decided — it was characteristic 
that he should turn an obstacle to advantage — to concentrate on the period 
before 1864, which demanded some explanation and analysis in any case 
before the student could proceed properly to the subsequent period. 

The dissertation begins with a systematic analysis of the ceremonial 
diplomatic relations between Korea and China, giving a careful exposition 
of the types of envoys sent in each direction, their frequency, the purposes 
for which they were sent, and the gifts offered and received. This is an 
admirable supplement to M. Frederick Nelson’s later study, Korea and the 
old orders in Eastern Asia (which McCune reviewed in scholarly fashion 
in The American historical review), and to the masterly study of China’s 
own system of international relations by Fairbank and Teng in HJAS, 6 
(1941), 135-246. So much has been written about European embassies to 
China that it is refreshing to learn more about the Korean embassies and 
to see Peking, so to speak, through Korean eyes. It is also interesting to 
observe in what fashion news of China and the rest of the world — the 
Anglo-Chinese wars and the alarming T’ai-p’ing rebellion — reached 
Korea through its envoys. The dissertation also studies in detail the trade 
between the two countries. In the second part the author deals in similar 
fashion with Korean-Japanese relations — it is this section that was revised 
and published in FEQ. 

In McCune’s own judgment the value of the study lay chiefly in its use 
of Korean sources; previously, he tells us, too much reliance has been 
placed by Western historians on Chinese or Japanese source materials. 
This became a guiding conviction for McCune; it impressed him ever 
more forcefully as his scholarship deepened. It has influenced his graduate 
students and must surely become a basic principle in future studies of 
East Asiatic history. The excellent annotated bibliography, which lists 
Korean, Japanese, Chinese, and European documents, is a valuable guide 
into these neglected Korean sources. 


*Vol. 5, pp. 308-25. 
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The other major focus in McCune’s writing — Korea’s contemporary 


problems — was presaged in an article, “Korea: a study in Japanese im. 


perialism,” published in 1940. This is a balanced, though clearly pro- 
Korean attempt to assess the effects of Japanese imperialism on the lives 
of the Korean people and their economy. After the war, when McCune 
was free to express his opinions publicly, he wrote in rather rapid succes- 
sion six articles for Far Eastern survey, Pacific affairs, Foreign policy re. 
ports, Journal of politics, and India quarterly. They all dealt with the 
consequences of American and Russian occupation policies, and they form 
a group, closely reasoned, penetrating, and critical of both occupations. 
Expanded and revised, they will form part of his book, Korea today, which 
is to be published early in 1950. 

Two other books may yet appear under his name. There is a crying need 
for “A short history of Korea,” of which he had prepared five chapters in 
draft. No American was so well equipped as he to write such a book. His 
wife and a group of friends are trying to bring it to completion. Of a 
more technical nature, but of historical value, will be the edition of 
Korean-American diplomatic documents, of which he had secured photo- 
graphic copies from the U.S. Consular archives, and of which he was direct- 
ing the editing. 

The death of George McCune is a grievous loss to the many friends 
who held him in affection and esteem. It is also a serious blow to Korean 
studies in America. We have lost our helmsman. Less richly endowed men 
will have to assume the job where George McCune laid it down at the 


age of forty. 


PRINCIPAL WRITINGS OF GEORGE McAFEE McCUNE 


1939 With E.O.Reischauer. The romanization of the Korean language 
based upon its phonetic structure. Transactions of the Korea 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 29 (1939), 1-57. 

1939 The Yidynasty annals of Korea. Transactions of the Korea Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 29 (1939), 58-82. 

1940 Korea: a study in Japanese imperialism. World affairs interpreter, 
11 (Apr. 1940), 77-85. 

1941 “Korean relations with China and Japan, 1800-1864.” Un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation in history, Graduate Division, Uni- 
versity of California. 1941. xiii, 292 pp. 
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Review of Modern Korea by Andrew J. Grajdanzev. Pacific affairs, 
18 (Mar. 1945), 103-04. 

Russian policy in Korea: 1895-1908. Far Eastern survey, 14 (Sept. 
26, 1945), 272-74. 

Review of Korea and the old orders in Eastern Asia by M. Frederick 
Nelson. American historical review, 51 (Oct. 1945), 122-23. 

Essential unity of Korean economy. Korea economic digest, 3 
(Jan. 1946), 3-8. 

Occupation politics in Korea. Far Eastern survey, 15 (Feb. 13, 
1946), 33-37. 

The exchange of envoys between Korea and Japan during the 
Tokugawa period. Far Eastern quarterly, 5 (May 1946), 308-25. 

Six brief articles in The voice of Korea, 3 (1946): 
[Unsigned] The climate of Korea (Mar. 12), 4 pp. 
The Island of Quelpart: historic amazon isle (May 6), 2 pp. 
Economic chaos in Korea (June 6), 2 pp. 
Investments in Korea: report of an interview (July 12), 2 pp. 
Cities and towns of Korea (Aug. 14), 2 pp. 
Gold mining in Korea (Nov. 30), 4 pp. 

Korea emerges from her 40 year blackout by the Japanese. Export 
trade and shipper, 54 (Sept. 16, 1946), 5-8. 

Korea’s postwar political problems. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1947. Mimeographed. 56 pp. 

Korea: the first year of liberation. Pacific affairs, 20 (Mar. 1947), 
3-17. 

The occupation of Korea. Foreign policy reports, 23 (Oct. 15, 
1947), 186-95. 

With Evelyn B. McCune. Prospects for a Korean settlement. 
Foreign policy reports, 23 (Oct. 15, 1947), 196. 

Post-war government and politics of Korea. Journal of politics, 9 
(Nov. 1947), 605-23. 

Recent political developments in Korea. India quarterly, 4 (Apr. 
— June 1948), 138-51. 

The Japanese trading post at Pusan. Korean review, 1 (June, 
1948), 11-15. 

The Korean situation. Far Eastern survey, 17 (Sept. 8, 1948), 197- 
202. 

Korea. The new international year book...for the year 1947 

(1948), 262-64. 
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THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


As of October 31, 1949, the association received tax-exempt status, which 
means that the possibility of receiving gifts for various projects is greatly 
enhanced. 

The officers have recently concerned themselves with the general problem of 
finances and with the problems of increasing the membership, establishing ex- 
change relationships with other organizations, and setting the conditions under 
which foreign scholars may send publications in lieu of funds in order to 
receive or maintain their memberships. Of particular concern has been the 
loss of members in China brought about by the turn of events in that country. 
The officers and directors, during the summer and early fall of 1949, have con- 
sidered the reports of the various joint committees set up in December 1948 
by the association and the A. C. L. S. Committee on Far Eastern Studies. They 
have also received the program for the promotion of Far Eastern studies in the 
United States, written, in May, by the A. C. L. S. Committee on Far Eastern 
Studies on the basis of its consideration of the reports of the joint committees. 
The recommendations contained in these reports are now being considered 
for final action. 

One hundred fifteen members filled out and returned questionnaires re- 
garding the Quarterly format and contents. The replies were analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Edwin O. Reischauer in July and turned over to the other members of his 
committee: Professors Boodberg, Quigley, Vandenbosch, and Pritchard. Recom- 
mendations to the editor and departmental editors of the Quarterly are being 
made upon the basis of the replies received. 

The secretary wishes to remind the members of the association that the next 
annual meeting will take place on April 12, 13, and 14, 1950, at the University 
of Michigan. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


U.S. government offices in Washington which use Far Eastern specialists. 
The following list has been prepared, principally from generally available 
directories, for the convenience of FEA members. It was completed in the 
summer of 1949 and takes no account, therefore, of any subsequent organiza- 
tional changes. Since its principal utility will presumably be to members de- 
siring government employment, the address (postal zone unless otherwise noted: 
Washington 25, D.C.) and responsible officer have been listed for each office. 
In addition, the special qualifications required for employment are mentioned 
in the case of certain offices. The necessity of Far Eastern language competence 
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is noted as follows: one star indicates an office in which an employee would 
use his language ability to some extent, two stars an office requiring constant 
use of special language knowledge. These notations are based on informal 
inquiries only, and the editor takes full responsibility for any errors. Members 
desiring government employment should be warned that the inclusion of 
offices in this list by no means indicates that they have openings available. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Personnel for the Foreign Service are recruited through the 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel (FP) in Room 2510 (State Annex-4), 23rd between C and 
D Streets, N.W. The director is Donald W. Smith. Persons in charge of personnel for Far East 
areas are Meigs Newkirk, Room 2625, SA-4, and Leon L. Cowles, Room 2621, SA-4. Otherwise 
the various offices and divisions which may require Far Eastern specialists are: 


Far EASTERN AFFAIRS (FE) Office of Far Eastern Affairs (FE). Executive officer. Room 3152, 
New State Dept. Bldg., 21st & Virginia Avenue, N.W. 

Division of Chinese Affairs (CA). Chief: Philip D. Sprouse, Room 3167, New State Dept. Bldg. 
Division of Northeast Asian Affairs (NA). Acting chief: Niles W. Bond, Room 3257, New State 
Dept. Bldg. 

Division of Southeast Asian Affairs (SEA). Chief: Charles Reed, Room 3165, New State Dept. 
Bldg. 

Division of Philippine Affairs (PI). Chief: Richard R. Ely, Room 3179, New State Dept. Bldg. 
Staff appointments in these divisions are generally Foreign Service Officers. 


RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE (R). Office of Intelligence and Research (OIR). Division of Re- 
search for Far East (DRF). Chief: Warren S. Hunsberger, Room 803, State Annex No. 1 
(SA-1), 401 23rd St., N.W. 

*North East Asia Economic Branch. Acting chief: Jack W. Lydman, Room 822, SA-1. 

*North East Asia Political Branch. Chief: Cyrus Peake, Room 826A, SA-1. 

*China Political and Economic Branch. Chief: Joseph Yager, Room 814A, SA-~1. 

*Southeast Asia Economic and Political Branch. Chief: Cora DuBois, Room 804A, SA-1. 
Office of Libraries and Intelligence Acquisition (OLI). 

*Division of Biographic Information (BI). Acting chief: L. Douglas Heck, Room 321, SA-I. 
*Division of Library and Reference Services (LR). Acting chief: John H. Ottemiller, Room 
205, SA-1. *(Persons with Far East area knowledge and/or a facility in one Far Eastern lan- 
guage who have had library training.) 

The above Research and Intelligence divisions are generally interested in students with area 
specialization, training in a special field of economics, political science, etc., and a facility in 
a Far Eastern language. 


PuBLic AFFAIRS (P). Office of International Information (OIl). Director: Lloyd A. Lehrbas, 
Room 4183, New State. 

Public Affairs Overseas Program Staff (POS). 

Far Eastern Area (POS/F) Acting chief: Teg Grondahl, Room 438, 1778 Penna. Ave., N.W. 
*China Area. Chief: James A. Elliot, Room 432, 1778 Penna. Ave., N.W. 

*Japan-Korean Area (POS/J). Acting Chief: Frank A. Schuler, Jr., Room 428, 1778 Penna. 
Ave., N.W. 

*Near East and African Area (POS/N). Acting Chief: Chester R. Chartrand, Room 328, 1778 
Penna. Ave., N.W. 

Division of International Broadcasting (IBD). Chief: Charles W. Thayer, 251 West 57th St., 
New York City. 

**China Unit. Chief: Elmer Newton, 224 West 57th St., New York City. 

**Division of International Motion Pictures (IMP). Chief: Herbert T. Edwards, Room 323, 
1778 Penna. Ave., N.W. 

Division of International Press and Publications (INP). Chief: Jack Chipman McDermott, 
Room 223, 1778 Penna. Ave., N.W. 
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Office of Educational Exchange (OEX). Director: William C. Johnstone, Jr., Room 723, 1778 
Penna. Ave., N.W. 

Division of Exchange of Persons (IEP). Administrative officer: John F. Depenbrock, Room 622, 
1778 Penna. Ave., N.W. 

*Federal Programs Branch. Chief: Oliver Caldwell, Room 650, 1778 Penna. Ave., N.W. 
Division of Libraries and Institutes (ILI). Chief: Lawrence S. Morris, Room 508A, 1778 Penna. 
Ave., N.W. 

The above Public Affairs divisions, especially those starred, are interested in persons with Far 
Eastern specialization, preferably with facility also in a Far Eastern language. 

Division of Historical Policy Research (RE). Chief: G. Bernard Noble, Room 421, SA-5, 2145 
C St., N.W. Communications may be sent to: Benjamin Bock, Rm. 508, SA-5. Persons with ex- 
perience and ability in research in the field of international relations who have Far Eastern 
specialization. Knowledge of a Far Eastern language is not necessary. 


*Far EASTERN COMMISSION (FEC). Secretary General: Nelson T. Johnson, Room 104, Far Eastern 
Commission Bldg., 2516 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Persons with area training are desired. A knowledge of Japanese would help. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 15th & Penna. Ave., N.W. 
Office of International Finance, Chief of the Far Eastern Division: Arthur W. Stuart. Persons 
who have specialized in economics with particular emphasis on international financial mone- 
tary and banking problems. Experience in and knowledge of this field in the Far Eastern areas 
would help. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 14th St. between E St. & Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Office of International Trade, Chief of the Far East Branch: Michael Lee. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, 14th St. and Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Office of International Labor Affairs. Deputy Director: Arnold Zempel. 
* Office of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Director: Miss Faith M. Wil- 
liams. Area specialists with training in statistics and economic analysis as well. Knowledge of 
a Far Eastern language would be useful. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Between 12th and 14th St., S.W. 
Regional Investigation Branch. Chief: Robert B. Schwenger. 
Far East Division. Acting Chief: Wolf I. Ladejinsky. Persons who have specialized in econom- 
ics and have a broad familiarity with agriculture. To have lived in the area and to know a 
language would help. 
*The Department of Agriculture Library. Librarian: Ralph Shaw. Occasional need for transla- 
tion of Far Eastern agricultural publications. 


OFFICE OF EpucaTIon, Federal Security Bldg., 3rd & Independence Ave., S.W. 
Division of International Educational Relations. Director: Kendric N. Marshall. Few openings 
but interested in persons who have done work in the field of education, have some knowledge 
of Far Eastern relations and area experience, and know a language — Chinese, especially. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BoarD, Constitution Ave. between 20th and 2Ist St., N.W. 
Division of Research Statistics. Chief of the Far East Section: John Hersey. Far Eastern speciali- 
zation plus background in the problems of foreign trade, money and banking, and in inter- 
national finance. 


** CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE (CIA). 2430 E. St. N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Intelligence Division. Chief of Personnel: Col. Frederick D. Sharp. Room 2 E — 76G, Pentagon 
For China, Korea, Japan, Mr. Roy P. McNair, Rm. 2-D-715 Pentagon; For Southeast Asia, 
Mr. Evans Sage (GS ID), Rm. 2—C-718 Pentagon. 
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Office of Research Operations. Director: Ellis Johnson, Fort McNair, Virginia. Training in 
economics or the social sciences, area specialization possibly of somewhat secondary importance. 
**Army Medical Library (formerly the Surgeon General’s Library), 7th & Independence Ave., 
s.W. Acting Librarian: Scott Adams. Chief of Acquisitions Division: Joseph Groesbeck. Has an 
extensive collection of Chinese and Japanese language publications and some South East 
Asian language publications. Uses persons with a background in science and preferably some 
knowledge of medicine who have good knowledge of Japanese or Chinese. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy. 
*Office of Naval Intelligence. Commander Raymond A. Kotrla, USN, Op. 322 — Fie, Pentagon. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE. 
*Air Force Intelligence, Assistant Chief of Personnel, Major N. R. Cathcart, Room 4B — 730, 
Pentagon. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Ist between East Capitol and B St., S.E. 
Division of Orientalia, Chief: Dr. Arthur W. Hummel. **Chief of the Chinese Section: Dr. 
Arthur W. Hummel. **Chief of the Japanese Section: Dr. Edwin Beale. Language and research 
ability. 

THE FREER GALLERY OF ArT, 12th & Independence Ave., S.W. Assistant Director: John Pope. 
Area specialization and fine arts background. Language necessary. 


Notes on cultural activities in Peiping. Derk Bodde, Associate Professor of 
Chinese, University of Pennsylvania, returned to Philadelphia in September 
1949 after a year spent in Peiping as Research Fellow under the Fulbright 
Program. His appointment in March 1948 marked the inauguration of these 
Programs, not only for China but for the other countries included under the 
terms of the Fulbright Act. While in Peiping, he successfully completed, with 
the co-operation of Professor Fung Yu-lan of Tsinghua University, the English 
translation of volume II of the latter’s History of Chinese philosophy. He has 
kindly prepared the following notes reporting on the situation as it was at the 
time of his departure from Peiping in the late summer of 1949. 

Foreigners. There is no difficulty for foreigners who wish to carry on research 
in Peiping, as long as they don’t have to travel outside the city. (Passes are 
needed even to go as far as Yenching or Tsing-hua Universities or the Summer 
Palace, which is the limit for foreigners in the Western Hills.) Contacts with 
politically active Chinese intellectuals are no longer easy, but with apolitical 
scholars they continue. Aside from the Fulbright Program Americans, there 
were, in 1948-49, British, French, Swedish, German, Russian and Indian sino- 
logical students in Peping. There is a Sinological group (which includes 
Chinese as well as foreigners, though few of the Chinese come any longer), 
which meets every two weeks to hear talks by members and has an attendance 
of 10-30. The Sinologically-minded Catholic fathers have all left, and it is 
uncertain whether Fu Jen (Catholic) University’s Monumenta Serica and Folk- 
lore journal will resume publication elsewhere or not. In connection with the 
latter, the closing of the unique Ethnographic Museum at Fu Jen is a great 
loss. The Yenching journal of social studies has resumed publication. The 
Centre Franco-chinois, headed by L. Hambis, is now by far the most impor- 
tant center of Western Sinology and is continuing with its journal and indices. 
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The Peiping library situation for Western-language books on Sinology is 
extremely poor, making Peiping definitely inferior in this respect to many 
centers in this country for research by foreign scholars. The College of Chinese 
Studies is occupied by students of the (Communist) Revolutionary Univ., and 
its library (already depleted as the result of shipping books to Berkeley) is 
closed. The National Library is handicapped by lack of recent books, shortages 
of staff, etc. In view of the political situation, it is doubtful if the English 
edition of the Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography will continue to 
appear. The Chinese Social and Political Science Association is closed. Yenching 
University now has easily the best collection of Western sinological works. A 
good many books, some of considerable value, can be bought at the Tung-an 
Market. 

Chinese. Sinological work, and the university journals of Yenching, Tsinghua, 
etc., are expected to continue, without undue political influence. Publication 
of monographs has been consistently very difficult, owing to paper shortage. 
This will probably become even more intense, owing to priority given to the 
“New Democracy” literature, which has an enormous output and equally 
enormous public (Communist bookstores are crowded from morning to night). 
New scholarly evaluations of Chinese history, society, etc., from a Marxist point 
of view are much the vogue; however, scholars with whom I talked expect 
their old-time type of scholarship to continue without interference. Several 
new Harvard-Yenching Indices have been published in the last year, including 
an Index of Chuang-tzu. The Peiping National Academy is continuing. 

Cultural institutions and monuments. Financial difficulties were acute, prior 
to “liberation,” for places like the National Library, and the general situation 
and morale were very bad. Places like the Temple of Heaven, T’ai Miao, 
Temple of Confucius, Hall of Classics, Lama Temple, and Chung-nan Hai 
were occupied either by soldiers or by thousands of refugee civilians and stu- 
dents from surrounding areas. Conditions were shocking (the Altar of Heaven 
was covered with tents, interspersed with open-air toilets). It seemed as if some 
of these places could never be restored. But with liberation there came a new 
spirit, even though there is still not enough money. The Communists, like the 
Soviets, pride themselves on their regard for cultural monuments and making 
of these available to the people. As a consequence, places like the Forbidden 
City are jammed with sightseers — including large detachments of soldiers — in 
a way never known before. Admissions have been put very low, and the ex- 
planatory signs, formerly written in wen-yen, are replaced by very clearly 
written pai-hua explanations. All refugees have been removed and cleaning 
and renovation done so skilfully that it is hard to guess that the refugees were 
once there. At the Temple of Heaven there is an excellent exhibition of 
ancient musical instruments and other paraphernalia such as I don’t remember 
seeing back in 1937. All the parks, etc., are now open, save the Chung-nan Hai 
(used for governmental offices, etc.) and Coal Hill (air-raid lookout and military 

installations). The future of museums looks bright. Prominent in this field 
is Han Shou-hsiian (formerly of the Metropolitan Museum, New York City), 
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whose American ideas about making art objects available to the public fit 
well into the new movement. He is now director of the Historical Museum 
and of a small but progressive museum at Peita, founded by himself, where 
he is training younger men in modern museum techniques. The stress is on folk 
and revolutionary art. 

Universities. Curriculum changes were only beginning to be announced when 
I left. The Communists have largely left the universities alone; curricular 
changes have been worked out by faculty committees and approved by the 
authorities. Certain courses on Marxism, Chinese revolutionary movements, 
etc. are to be compulsory for all freshmen. Russian is being pushed, but 
English so far still remains important. Pressure of student applicants for ad- 
mission to the old universities has dropped markedly, owing to the counter 
attraction of such Communist “universities” as Hua-pei and Ko-ming. These 
gigantic institutions, with enrollments up to 10,000 each, give intensive in- 
doctrination and training courses of 3-6 months and then send their graduates 
south to administer newly liberated territory. The pressure of the southward- 
going movement last spring caused serious student drops in the established 
universities, especially among the humanities (the Communists were more chary 
about accepting prospective engineers and other science students). Morale 
and enthusiasm are high among university scholars and other intellectuals. 
They are participating actively in the new China, one committee drawing 
up city plans for Peiping as the capital, another compiling a new. law code, 
still another discussing means for romanizing Chinese, etc. 

Cultural activities: (1) Public benefactors: There is much stress on the new 
spirit of individuals giving their art collections, etc., to the nation. Notable 
are the following: Ho K’ung-ts’ai, who gave 1,408 works in 12,768 ts’e to the 
National Library, plus wood blocks of 32 works in 4,883 ts’e, as well as 5,371 
seals, coins and other cultural objects; Ho Ming-chih, who gave 3,992 pieces of 
pottery, jade, etc., to the Palace Museum; Chang Chiin-sun, who likewise gave 
1,860 items of porcelain, calligraphy, painting, etc.; four Liu-li Ch’ang curio 
dealers, who gave 220 pieces of T’ang pottery, etc. 

(2) Chin Tripitaka: The most notable recent acquisition of the National 
Library is a Chin dynasty edition of the Tripitaka, unique in China, in 4,330 
chiian. It originally belonged to the Kuang-sheng Sst: at Chao-ch’eng, Shansi, 
where it was discovered by scholars, ca. 1931, and subsequently attracted much 
Japanese interest. In 1942 the Japanese tried to remove it, but the 8th Route 
Army, co-operating with the monks, rescued it at the cost of several lives and 
concealed it in an abandoned coal pit in the T’ai-hang mountains. After the 
war it was removed, and on April 30 of this year brought to the National 
Library. The incident has been much publicized as an example of Communist 
respect for cultural objects. 

(3) New installations: (a) Historical Museum: This is now building up a 
collection for a “Revolutionary Museum,” devoted to revolutionary objects 
dating from the May 4, 1919, movement onward. They consist of written docu- 
ments (periodicals, books, diaries, manuscripts, photos, etc.) and objects 
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(weapons, flags, coins, stamps, relics of revolutionary heroes, etc.). The same 
museum has also been enriched by the acquisition of 9,171 bronzes, jades, 
ceramics, paintings, etc., seized three years ago from the Tientsin collaborator 
Han Fang-jo. They were sent to the Historical Museum on June 30 of this year, 
(b) Palace Museum: On June | this opened a permanent exhibition of ma- 
terials illustrating revolutionary movements of the Ch’ing, 1839-1911, largely 
derived from its own archives and stores. (c) National Library: This has opened 
a New Culture Reading Room, devoted to the new periodicals and books 
which now pour from the presses. 

In addition there have been some notable temporary exhibits. The Historical 
Museum held an exhibit of Peiping handicrafts in October of last year, which 
demonstrated conclusively to what a low level these have fallen. Han Shou- 
hsiian, Liang Ssu-ch’eng, and others are trying to revive handicrafts by supply- 
ing new artistic designs to the old craftsmen. This movement has just begun 
and is hampered by lack of funds, but I saw one very attractive cloisonné plate 
manufactured under their direction, employing a motif derived from a Huai 
style bronze. In conjunction with this, Han this summer organized a small 
exhibit of folk art and handicraft in his Peita Museum. The College of Fine 
Arts gave a very large exhibit this August of modern (i.e., leftist) art which was 
enormously impressive and interesting: Communist wall newspapers, cartoons, 
wood engravings, New Year pictures, lantern slides, etc. Another large exhibit 
held earlier in Central Park of Peiping postliberation paintings was interesting 
but technically unsuccessful, in my opinion. 

There is an attempt to rationalize the holdings of Peiping’s museums and 
libraries. Volumes of the Yung-lo encyclopaedia belonging to the Historical 
Museum, for example, have been given to the National Library. The National 
Library has also entered into an arrangement for the exchange of publications 
with the Leningrad Public Library. (Derk Bodde, Oct. 9, 1949) 


The National Research Council’s Committee on Asian Anthropology, (R. 
Lauriston Sharp, Cora DuBois, and Fred Eggan) after an extensive investigation 
involving the submission of a preliminary report to area specialists throughout 
the country, completed its final recommendations on research projects May 
24, 1949. The committee was established in 1948 in the Division of Anthropol- 
ogy and Psychology of the N R C (2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C.), and its report was prepared for the guidance of foundations, research 
councils, universities, and individual scholars in planning and coordinating 
their research programs in the Asian area. An abstract of the six-page mimeo- 
graphed report is given below. Copies of the complete report may be obtained 
from Committee Chairman Lauriston Sharp, Department of Anthropology, 
Cornell University. 

As a point of departure, members of the committee prepared lists of projects 
primarily for their areas of specialization, but, as it soon became apparent that 
the problems involved were markedly similar, it was decided to group the listed 
projects by types of problems. Those dealing with technology, physical anthro- 
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pology, and archaeology were omitted because they were assumed to be a basic 
resource of all anthropological work. Although area specialists in reviewing 
the preliminary draft criticized the failure to state specific projects under each 
problem, it was deemed necessary to allow as much latitude as possible for 
scholars to phrase projects in forms feasible for them and their institutions, and, 
as the committee contemplated problems far wider than those encompassed by 
the customary field of antropology, it seemed desirable to phrase them broadly 
so that the other social sciences, the humanities, and the biologic sciences might 
be tempted to participate. The scope of most of the suggested types of problems 
are such that they can be effectively executed only through close collaboration 
among variously trained specialists, and they require exceptional personnel and 
financial resources. Other considerations which entered into framing the recom- 
mendations were political feasibility of work in a designated area, urgency of 
the problem, and availability of research personnel. 

The recommended projects are divided into (1) Field Studies, and (2) Library 
Studies. The Field Studies include: (a) Community studies which should be 
directed both to urban and rural communities and to the interplay between 
such communities. Most effectively such studies would deal with an urban (or 
provincial) center and the tributary rural area. Ideally they should be under- 
taken by teams of research people representing various disciplines ranging from 
medicine, demography, and ecology to psychology. Every team should include 
a linguistically competent person, and all members of the team should acquire, 
as far as possible, preliminary familiarity with the local language. The use and 
training of local students also should be stressed in any such undertaking. 
(In other projects the same strictures concerning qualifications and personnel 
apply to greater or lesser degrees.) Since in both China and India a considerable 
number of community studies are available, before further extensive community 
research is undertaken, a definitive review and appraisal of work so far avail- 
able should be encouraged. On the other hand, community studies in Japan, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, Indochina, Siam, and Burma are rare or 
nonexistent. They are also urgently needed if those cultures are to be understood 
and taught adequately in the United States. (b) Changing aspects of national 
structure. The chief goal of such studies would be to gauge the importance and 
direction of social changes associated with the appearance of new social groups. 
More specifically, projects would involve studies of the rise of new class 
systems, including social, industrial, labor, youth, and ethnic groups in relation 
to traditional group adjustments and to the bearing of these new groupings 
on political and economic problems of the area. The committee was of the 
opinion that studies on the effects of increasing urbanization as well as the 
absorption of minorities would be of major importance. Other recommended 
Field Studies include: (c) Population shifts; (d) Land utilization; (e) Influence 
of the central government on rural life; (£) Personality structure (norms), and 
(g) Value systems. 

The problems suggested under Library Studies frequently depend upon the 
completion of field work suggested in the foregoing series. Nevertheless, much 
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could be done by the various area institutes already established in universities 
to co-ordinate and systematize literature on given regions. Foundations and 
councils might profitably explore the feasibility of establishing in given area 
institutes area files patterned after the cross-cultural survey files begun at 
Yale. Such area files would not only be invaluable reference sources but would 
afford excellent training devices for undergraduate and graduate students, 
Specific types of studies recommended include: (a) Distribution studies. No- 
where in Asia have adequate data of geographical occurrence and distribution 
of cultural features been accumulated. Local variations on known features — 
whether linguistic, familial, governmental, technological, or ideational — are 
recognized but only spottily and haphazardly observed and recorded. All field 
researches can be planned so as to reduce the area of ignorance by provision 
of accurate data contributory to large-scale mapping of the distribution and 
variations in cultural features, populations, bodily types and racial character- 
istics, and dialects. Investigators actually in the field can provide useful data on 
the presence or absence of cultural items in the localities they visit. Without 
undue strain upon their time and resources their records can facilitate reliable 
mapping of cultural areas. Other types of studies are: (b) Social implications of 
language changes and reforms; (c) Translations of basic source materials from 
the more difficult Oriental languages; (d) Concordances and abstracts; and (e) 
Encylopedias and handbooks. 


The Fulbright Program for China, inaugurated by the signing of the Sino- 
American Agreement of Nov. 10, 1947, was suspended in September 1949 for 
lack of (Chinese government) funds. The program, which called for an ex- 
penditure on cultural exchange of the Chinese currency equivalent of one 
million U.S. dollars a year for twenty years, had been operative for only one 
academic year. During 1948-49, four American professors, seven research fel- 
lows, and sixteen graduate students were in China on Fulbright grants. One 
of them, Derk Bodde, has written: “Highest credit is due to the U.S. Educa- 
tional Foundation in China (which administered the Fulbright Program) and 
especially to its Secretary, George L. Harris, for making possible the successful 
operation of the Fulbright Program there during the initial year 1948-49 
despite enormous difficulties caused by the Civil War... .” 

On October 11, 1949, the State Department announced that “competition 
for” Fulbright awards for 1950-51 would open October 15 and close December 
1, 1949. This was too late to reach members through the pages of the Quarterly. 
It would be well to keep in mind for future reference that applications must 
be made a full year in advance. For 1950-51, the following grants were offered 
for Americans to study or teach in Burma: three graduate students, one high 
school (science) teacher, twelve professors (principally science) for technical 
colleges, and two research scholars; and grants for the Philippines; six Amer- 
ican graduate students, one professor, fourteen secondary school teachers, and 2 
research scholars. Travel grants for twenty-five Burmese and forty Filipinos to 
come to the U.S. were also offered. Presumably study opportunities in colonial 
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areas of the Far East might he arranged through Fulbright program opportun- 
ities offered for Britain, France and the Netherlands. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Joint Committee on Southern Asia (Box 17, Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa.). The American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Social Science Research Council have established a Joint Committee on 
Southern Asia for the purpose of appraising American studies relating to India, 
Pakistan, and Southeast Asia and making plans for their further development. 

The new Joint Committee is a successor to the former Committee on Indic 
and Iranian Studies of the ACLS. At its organization meeting in April 1949 
the Joint Committee defined its sphere of concern to include both the human- 
ities and the social sciences. Its range of interest covers ancient and modern 
languages and literatures, art, archaeology, philosophy, history, political 
science, geography, economics, sociology, and anthropology. Southern Asia 
is understood as the area from the Pamirs to the Pacific, comprising Afghanis- 
tan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Ceylon, Burma, Indochina, Siam, Malaya, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines. 

For its first project the Joint Committee has undertaken to survey the present 
status of Southern Asia studies in the United States in terms of immediate and 
future resources and needs. It wili also consider proposals for improving methods 
of research and training in the field, opening up new lines of research, over- 
coming practical difficulties such as are encountered in obtaining and handling 
the necessary materials, facilitating exchange of academic personnel, etc. 

Members of the Joint Committee for 1949-50 are W. Norman Brown, 
University of Pennsylvania, Chairman; Kingsley Davis, Columbia University; 
Franklin Edgerton, Yale; John F. Embree, Yale; Holden Furber, Pennsylvania; 
David G. Mandelbaum, University of California, with Murray B. Emeneau 
as alternate; Horace I. Poleman, Library of Congress; and Lauriston Sharp, 
Cornell University, with Morris E. Opler as alternate. Scholars or other per- 
sons desiring to bring any matter to the attention of the Joint Committee may 
address communications to Alice Thorner, Executive Secretary, at the above 
address. 


Malayan Branch, Royal Astatic Society (care of Raffles Museum, Singapore). 
The objects of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (founded in 
1877) are the increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning the territories of 
the Federation of Malaya, the British Colonies of Singapore, Sarawak, and 
North Borneo, and the protected State of Brunei. To this end it publishes a 
series of Journals, reaching a total of some 350-450 pages per year, which are 
issued free to members. C. A. Gibson-Hill is Honorary Editor. 

Prewar numbers of the Journals, dating from 1923 and obtainable from the 
Honorary Secretary, contain, among other articles, histories of Malaya, of Malay 
literature, and of the majority of the individual states, in addition to papers on 
local archaeology, beliefs, customs, and customary law. The postwar Journals 
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already published include articles on the history of Chinese labor in Malaya, 
an account of the origin and development of the Malay Keris, a description 
and history of the Cocos-Keeling Islands, an analysis of a Malay village in 
Perak, accounts of the Malay religious festivals, of the Trengganu weaving 
industry, and of the trading boats used on the east coast of Malaya, and histories 
of Christmas Island (Indian Ocean), the state of Trengganu, and the Arab 
trade with Malaya. Papers to be published in the near future include an im. 
portant survey of ancient gold objects and early Indian influence in western 
Borneo, surveys of the designs and methods of construction of the fishing and 
other coastal boats used in North Borneo, Brunei, and Malaya, and accounts 
of the Chinese Moon Festivals at Penang, the Pangkor purse seine fishery, and 
Malay manners and etiquette. 

The Honorary members of the Society include Dr. C. O. Blagden, Dr. F. D. K. 
Bosch, Prof. Dr. George Coedés, C. Boden Kloss, Dr. W. Linehan, Sir W. G. 
Maxwell, Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, H. N. Ridley, and Dr. P. H. Van Ronkel. 


University of Washington, Seattle, Washington: The Far Eastern and Rus. 
sian Institute and the Department of Far Eastern and Slavic Languages and 
Literature. In the social sciences, the institute has the following nucleus of 
specialists: Apart from Prof. George E. Taylor, the Director, there are, for 
China, Dr. Franz Michael, Dr. Hellmut Wilhelm, and Dr. Vincent Shih; for 
Japan, Dr. John Maki; for Russia and the Soviet Union, Dr. William B. Ballis 
and Dr. Donald Treadgold. The rest of the staff belongs to the languages and 
humanities or to the research program. 

The work of the institute and department includes a large teaching program 
in the social sciences and in languages and literature on China, Russia, and 
Japan; and language courses in Korean, Serbo-Croatian, Hungarian, and 
Mongolian. The research program has emphasized a co-operative project on 
modern Chinese history, described below. Research programs on Inner Asia 
and on Russia in Asia are in preparation. The University of Washington also 
sponsors the Chinese History Project located at Columbia University which 
is directed by Dr. Karl August Wittfogel. A comprehensive report on this 
project is planned for the next issue of the Quarterly. 

The Department. The China program consists of a large offering for under- 
graduates and graduates on Chinese history (7 courses), social structure, eco- 
nomic problems, government, philosophy, geography, art, etc. Ph.D. and M. A. 
degrees are given jointly in co-operation with the respective discipline depart- 
ments. A graduate seminar in Chinese historiography has been added. Dr. 
Hsiao Kung-chuan is visiting professor for the year 1949-50. To the general 
language program has been added a graduate program leading to the M.A. 
and the Ph.D. degree in Chinese language and literature. Beginning with the 
fall quarter 1949 the direction of this language work has been in the hands of 
Prof. Li Fang-kuei, leading authority on Chinese linguistics. The graduate 
teaching and the supervision of research and thesis work are handled simultan- 
eously by Messrs. Li, Erwin Reifler, Shih, and Wilhelm. 
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In the Japan program, during 1948-49. Dr. John M. Maki was appointed to 
handle Japanese government and politics, and Mr. Johsel Namkung was added 
to the language staff, which was under the direction of Professor Henry Tatsumi. 
In June of 1949 Mr. George H. Kerr completed his appointment as visiting 
jecturer in Japanese studies, during which period he wrote a study of Formosa 
under Japanese rule. During 1948—49 the library added the two basic collections 
of documents on premodern Japanese history. 

The Russian program is integrated with the Far Eastern program and deals 
principally with Russia in Asia. Courses by Prof. William B. Ballis on Russian 
government and politics are given in the Political Science Department as well 
as an introductory survey course on the Soviet Union, an advanced course on 
Russia in Asia, and a seminar on Russia and the Soviet Union — all in the Far 
Eastern Department. Russian area studies are being strengthened by the arrival 
of Dr. Donald W. Treadgold as Assistant Professor of Russian History, a 
specialist on Russia before 1917. 

The Institute: Modern Chinese history project. Aside from specific studies, 
the institute files now contain over 3,500 research cards, several hundreds of 
such items as translations, charts, etc., and a complete record of minutes of 
seminar discussions. Monographs by Mr. James Wu on “The impact of the 
Taiping rebellion upon the Manchu financial system,” Dr. Vincent Shih, “The 
ideology of Taiping Tien Kuo,” Dr. Hellmut Wilhelm, “Political ideology in 
19th century China,” and Franz Michael, “Military organization and power 
structure of China during the Taiping rebellion” are in first draft. Other 
monographs still in preparation include studies on the scholar-gentry, official- 
dom, and government institutions. Instead of scattered translation work sup- 
porting the various studies, the research assistants and graduate fellows have 
been organized in a systemic translation program dealing with whole units of 
source material. The first unit was a translation of all available Taiping 
documents and collections of all former translations, which are ready for 
publication in two volumes. The second was a compilation and indexing of 
the contents of all memorials of the twenty-two leading Chinese statesmen of 
the time. Of these, the six most important ones have been completed. The third 
unit is an itemized abstract of the Ch’ing Shih-lu from 1839 to 1875, the basic 
imperial history of the time. American graduate students have been given a 
special daily course in translating such historical documents, under Dr. Erwin 
Reifler. 

Inner Asia Project. Beginning with the academic year 1949-50, a “Seminar on 
Asia” is offered jointly with the Department of Anthropology. Two extra- 
curricular seminars were held through all three quarters of the academic year 
1948-49 — the ‘‘Asiatic-Pacific seminar” and the “Mongolian seminar.” Ground- 
work has thus been laid for the “Inner Asian project,” which will deal with the 
emergence, development, and eventual fate of societies along the Sino-Russian 
frontier. Dr. Paul Kirchhoff has helped in this preparatory stage. Two graduate 
students are preparing Ph.D. theses in the Mongolian field, one in the Tibetan 
field and one in the field of Chinese Turkistan. Dr. N. N. Poppe, an authority 
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on Asian linguistics and folklore, will lay the linguistic groundwork for the 
Inner Asia Project and will relate it to Slavic linguistics. 

The Soviet press translations incorporate material from some sixteen major 
Soviet sources which reflect current Soviet domestic and foreign policies during 
the period in question. To train students in the use and translation of Russian 
primary sources, a special course, Russian 175, has been offered during the 
past two years by the Assistant Editor, Leslie Longwell, under the supervision 
of Dr. Ivan Spector. 

Cooperative programs on Far East education. Dr. Ethel Ewing holds a faculty 
post to develop effective education on the Far East for American citizens, A 
“Workshop on the Far East,” particularly designed for teachers, was offered 
jointly by the department and the College of Education during the first term 
of the 1948 summer session. It combined (1) instruction about the Far East 
presented by specialists on the area, and (2) instruction concerning the teaching 
of the Far East and assistance in preparation of the particular school materials 
needed by each teacher. An analogous “Workshop on northern Asia” was given 
during the first term of the summer session of 1949. 

The Far Eastern Library is publishing bulletins three or four times yearly 
announcing its recent Chinese and Japanese acquisitions. Number | was issued 
in June 1949, number 2 was scheduled for October, 1949. The classifications 
used are based upon Harvard’s Classification scheme for Chinese and Japanese 
books. Requests should be addressed to Ruth Krader, Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


ART EXHIBITS 


The Newark Museum (49 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J.) is exhibiting 
from April 1949 to April 1950 its collection of Tibetan religious and secular 
objects. Built up over 40 years and now numbering 1,200 items, the collection 
is one of the three most important in the U.S. The entire second floor of the 
museum is devoted to the show. Clothing, jewelry, utensils, weapons, ceremon- 
ial silver, bone aprons, prayer wheels, and religious paintings and sculpture 
are on display. Photographic blowups of Tibetan scenes and persons and life- 
size manikins in Tibetan dress dramatize for the visitor the original settings 
and uses of the objects shown. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art (Philadelphia, Pa.). From October 28 through 
December 4, 1949, the museum held an exhibition of Ming porcelain with 
underglaze decoration. Most of it was the well-known blue and white, but some 
related examples with underglaze red were included. About 150 examples 
showed the technique from what are believed to be its beginnings up to the 
early 17th century (Wan-li period, 1573-1619). The early wares, those which 
antedate the Ming dynasty and those of the classic reigns of Yung-lo and 
Hsiian-te, are extremely controversial. Questions of paste and glaze, of the 
cutting of the foot, of the calligraphy of the marks, of the style and quality of 
the decorations, and of the forms of the objects have occupied the close atten- 
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tion of devotees; and in spite of certain points of agreement, there is still much 
room for vigorous argument. In the hope of throwing fresh light on some of 
the many perplexing problems a representative group of wares generally attrib- 
uted to this period was assembled. A survey revealed an unexpectedly fine 
group of early Ming wares in this country, and the final selection included 
the cream of the early blue and white in American collections. Museums, 
private collectors, and dealers participated; and in addition to the main show 
of fine, high-quality pieces, there was on view a selection of sherds, wasters, 
and other material of documentary interest. An illustrated catalogue of the 
exhibition was issued. 


PERSONNEL 


Ludwig Bachhofer, Professor of Chinese Art at the University of Chicago, 
is teaching at the University of Frankfurt during the fall and winter of 1949-50. 


Prof. and Mrs. Knight Biggerstaff returned to Cornell in September 1949 
after six months at the University of Nanking on a Fulbright fellowship. Dr. 
Biggerstaff continued his studies on Western influence in China in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 


John F. Cady, Burma specialist, recently Chief of the Research and Intel- 
ligence Branch for South Asia of the Department of State, has been appointed 
Associate Professor of History at Ohio University, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Athens, Ohio. 


Meribeth Cameron, who has been since 1948 Academic Dean and Professor 
of History at Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., is giving a full-year 
course on the “History and civilization of Eastern Asia.” The course is attended 
by twenty-five students, nine of whom commute from Smith College which has 
no course of its own on Far Eastern history. 


Gwendolen M. Carter, Associate Professor of Government at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., spent her sabbatical year, 1948-49, in studying at first 
hand the postwar international position of the British Commonwealth, with 
particular attention to India, Pakiston, Ceylon, Australia, and New Zealand. 
She is preparing a study of the problems and policies of the countries of the 
Commonwealth based on experiences and material gathered in the course of 
her tour. Her earlier works include The British Commonwealth and interna- 
tional security: the role of the dominions, 1919-1939 (Ryerson, 1947, and, with 
John C. Ranney, The major foreign powers: the governments of Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union and China (Harcourt, Brace, 1949). 


Jerome B. Cohen, Assistant Professor of Economics, School of Business, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, is the author of Japan’s economy in war and re- 
construction, published by the University of Minnesota Press, 1949. During the 
war he was a Japanese language officer with U.S. Naval Intelligence, and after 
the war he served in Japan with the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey. From 
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March to August 1949 he was in Japan as a member of a Tax Mission headed 
by Professor Carl S. Shoup of Columbia. Other members of the mission were: 
Stanley S. Surrey, Professor of Tax Law, University of California; William 
Warren, Professor of Tax Law, Columbia; William S. Vickrey, Assistant Pro. 
fessor of Economics, Columbia; Howard R. Bowers, Dean, School of Com. 
merce, University of Illinois; and Roland S. Hatfield, Director of Research, 
Minnesota State Tax Commission. The mission’s report was published in 
Japanese and English at the end of August 1949. 


John Hadley Cox has been appointed Assistant Professor of Fine Arts at the 
University of Michigan. 


Herrlee G. Creel, who was promoted to Professor of Early Chinese Literature 
and Institutions at the University of Chicago during the summer of 1949, and 
Mrs. Creel plan to spend the spring and summer quarters of 1950 doing research 
on early Chinese history and culture in European museums and libraries. Dr, 
Creel’s book, Confucius: the man and the myth, was published in the spring 
of 1949 by John Day Company. During the winter quarter, 1950, he will deliver 
a series of ten public lectures on Chinese philosophy at the University of 
Chicago. 


Paul F. Cressey of the Department of Economics and Sociology, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass., is spending the current academic year in Burma with 
his family on a Fulbright grant. His principal purpose is research in the urban 
sociology of Rangoon. He is also giving a course on “Modern history of the 
Far East” as Visiting Professor at the University of Rangoon. 


Fred Eggan, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Anthropology at 
the University of Chicago, went to the Philippines in August 1949 as a Ful- 
bright scholar to make a year-long study of a group of semicivilized native 
tribes. 


Robert Heine-Geldern, Research Associate of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, sailed November 12 for Vienna, where he has been appointed 
Visiting Professor at the Institut fuer Voelkerkunde der Universitaet Wien, 
Neue Hofburg, Vienna I. He was recently made an Honorary Member of the 
Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient in Hanoi. 


Donald Lach, Assistant Professor of History at the University of Chicago, is 
spending the academic year 1949-50 in France and other European countries 
as a Fulbright Scholar to study the influence of China on Europe during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. His book, Modern Far Eastern inter- 
national relations, on which he collaborated with the late Professor MacNair, 
was published in January 1950 by D. Van Nostrand. 


Dr. Y. P. Mei, Professor of Chinese Philosophy and Dean of the College of 
Arts and Letters at Yenching University, has been appointed visiting Professor 
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of Philosophy at the University of Chicago for the year 1949-50. During the 
autumn quarter he offered a course in “Topics in Chinese philosophy.” 


Junzo Sasaki, President of St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, Japan, received an 
honorary degree from Kenyon College at its 125th anniversary convocation on 
October 22. Dr. Sasaki, who is in the United States studying the American 
system of education, has been one of Japan’s leading educators. After graduation 
from the Imperial University in Tokyo, he studied Christian literature in 
England. During the thirty years before he was inaugurated as President of 
St. Paul’s he was professor, dean, and director of several government junior 
colleges. 


Wang Yi-t’ung has been appointed Visiting Assistant Professor of Chinese 
Studies at the University of Chicago for the year 1949-50. Dr. Wang, a graduate 
of Yenching in 1937 (M.A. in 1941), was assistant professor of Chinese history 
and research fellow of the Institute of Chinese Cultural Studies at the University 
of Nanking at Chengtu from 1941 to 1944. He completed his Doctor’s degree 
at Harvard during the summer of 1949, where he had been a fellow of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute since 1944. His dissertation dealt with “The official 
Ming-Japanese relations 1368-1549.” He is author of numerous articles in 
Chinese scholarly journals and of a two-volume work in Chinese on Social, 
political and economic aspects of the influential clans of the southern dynasties, 
222-588, published by the University of Nanking at Chengtu in 1943. At 
Chicago he offers courses in advanced Chinese and in the history and institu- 
tions of the Ming and Ch’ing periods. He also gave, during the autumn quarter 
1949, a course on “Political, social, economic and intellectual institutions of the 
Ch’in and Han periods.” 


OBITUARY NOTICES 
REE 
Dr. Lewis Hodous, Professor Emeritus of Chinese Philosophy and Religion 
at Hartford Seminary, died August 9, 1949, at the age of 77. A memorial notice 
regarding his career will be published in a future issue of the Quarterly. 


Professor Homer B. Hulbert died on August 5, 1949, in Seoul, Korea, at the 
age of 87, within a week of his arrival there from the U.S. at the invitation of 
President Rhee. He first went to Korea in 1886 as a State Department representa- 
tive, later teaching in the Royal School and heading the Imperial Normal 
School, both in Seoul. He was editor of the Korean review from 1900 to 1906 
and the author of many magazine articles and several books including The 
history of Korea and The passing of Korea. He was, all his life, a champion of 
a free Korea and was in 1905 commissioned by the emperor to plead Korea’s 
cause in the United States. 





BOOK REVIEWS 





Yang-shih-nii sha-kou ch’iian-fu tsa-chit $3 EACRAVYRKREB) (The tsa-chii play, 
“A lady of the Yang family kills a dog to reform her husband”), 43 folios, 
mimeographed, n.d. Annotations by YosHIKAWA Kojiro 7 )i|3¢ Bp, Iriya 
YOSHITAKA A 4-38), and TANAKA KENJI [rp HHe—. 

Gen zatsugeki kenkyt FORME RITE (Studies in the Yiian drama). By YosHikawa 
Kojiro. Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1948. 514 p. 280 yen. 


Todai no shi to sambun BRR OF & Hes (T’ang dynasty poetry and prose) 
(Kyoy6é bunko, vol. 150). By YosH1KAWA Kojiro. Kyoto: Kobundé, 1948. 125 
p. 30 yen. 


The author of these studies, Mr. Yoshikawa K6jird, is well known as the 
scholarly translator of such diverse works as K’ung Ying-ta’s subcommentary 
on the Shang shu! and the Yiian drama Chin-ch’ien chi.? His versatility is well 
demonstrated in the three postwar publications received for review. Of these 
publications two belong to the field of the Yiian drama and one to that of 
T’ang poetry and prose. 

The Sha-kou ch’iian-fu reproduces the Yiian ch’ii hsiian FC Phi (Selected 
plays of the Yiian) edition of the text and supplies a commentary in Chinese 
by Mr. Yoshikawa and his collaborators. This is a most welcome addition to 
the few Yiian plays which have been published with lexical notes.* It differs 
from the series of “Notes on the Yiian-ch’ii-hsiian” by the Department of 
Chinese Philosophy and Literature of the Toho Bunka Kenkyijo (presumably 


1 Shosho seigi fr FE (4 vols., Téky6: Iwanami Shoten, 1940-1943, 495, 457, 520, 477 p.). 
This vast work is, to my knowledge, the first integral translation of any of the great commen- 
taries on the Chinese classics. In this connection mention should be made of the collected 
commentaries on the Shu ching, in the compilation of which Mr. Yoshikawa participated: 
Shang-shu cheng-i ting-pen 5¢ A. (8 vols., Kyoto: Toho Bunka Kenkyijo, 1939). 

? Genkyoku kinsenki TH eS Bi (Tokyo: Chikuma Shoten, 1943, 15 + 294 p.). In addi- 
tion to the translation into Japanese (not merely a rearrangement of the Chinese characters of 
the original text), Mr. Yoshikawa supplies a detailed commentary elucidating the technical 
aspects of the play, describing the social and political institutions of which a knowledge is 
necessary for its understanding, and treating the many lexical and grammatical problems 
involved. 

* Mr. Iriya is the author of a study of auxiliary particles in the Yiian drama, “Genkyoku 
joji zakké 5c th By HES” Téhdgakuhd (Kydto), 14 (1943), 70-97. Mr. Tanaka has pub- 
lished articles on the prosody and subject matter of Yiian drama (cf. ibid. 12 (1941), 75-103; 
13 (1942), 618-48), and since 1945 has been engaged in the compilation of a dictionary of Yiian 
drama, a project sponsored by the Tohd Bunka Kenkyijo, of which he is an associate. 

‘For all the basic work by the late Wang Kuo-wei = Be and Wu Mei i ffg on the 
historical development and technical aspects of the form, Wang Yii-chiin’s Hsi-hsiang-chi chu 
ERE, Pa RRB TE (Peiping, Wen-hua Hsiieh-she, 1938, 225 p.) is, as far as I know, the 
only serious attempt by a Chinese scholar to deal with the linguistic and lexical problems 
involved in a Yiian play. (The four plays annotated by T’ung Pei #3 in the Hsiieh-sheng 
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the same scholars), which appeared in Téhdgakuho,* by dealing with the entire 
text of the play rather than with selected lines. However, the same commend- 
able technique is employed of supporting each gloss with numerous relevant 
citations from other plays, poems, tz’u ja], and notes from Chinese commentators. 
In fact, in some places it seems almost overdone (cf. p. 21b, s. v. AK), if the 
purpose of such a commentary is simply to explain the immediate sense of the 
text; but such citations serve the further purpose of making the novice reader 
aware of the relative commonness of a given expression and of the connota- 
tions it has derived from its literary use elsewhere. Such information is of the 
first importance in reading a literary text where stylistic values play an essential 
part, for an awareness of style in any language is precisely a nice discrimination 
of the range of connotation of specific words in a given context. A feeling for 
style, naturally, cannot be supplied out of any dictionary or commentary, 
however elaborate; but a start must be made somewhere on the course of wide 
reading necessary for its development, and a prepared text such as the present 
one is an invaluable tool. 

The thoroughness with which the commentators have done their job appears 
when this edition of the Sha-kou ch’iian-fu is compared with the notes appended 
to Shionoya’s translation of the same play.® For instance, where Shionoya says 
(p. 288) of the term yiian-wai 4, “the designation for an elder; it [here] 
indicates the master of the house,” Yoshikawa et al. are more specific and more 
accurate (p. 2a): “In Yiian plays rich men are usually called yiian-wat.” 
This statement is supported by pertinent citations from three plays: 
Yiian-yang pei, Yang-chou meng, and Hui-lan chi. Hsii Wei-nan’s Tz’u-hsii lu 
#215 a, #9) 4R Bk is quoted for the practice of the purchase of such rank by rich 
men of the Sung, and the use of yiian-wai as a term of address is attested by a 
quotation from Fang Hui-t’ung’s Ku chin k’ao F plit, 4%. Shionoya’s 
definition could have been corrected by a reference to the Tz’u hai dictionary, 
but the materials supplied by Yoshikawa and his collaborators show consider- 
able original research. 

The work in its present mimeographed form is obviously not to be considered 
a finished product, and so it is not fair to object to the many misprints and 
abbreviated characters. However, a more exact form of reference to works cited 
would be an improvement. The commentators have not dealt with grammatical 
“particles” peculiar to the Yiian dynasty colloquial, and they are probably best 





huo-hsiieh ts’ung-shu #4: [gy 3 ae under the title Yiian ch’ii [Shanghai, The Commer- 
cial Press, 1931, 169 p.] are not comparable. For the work of Japanese scholars, see notes 2, 5, 
and 6.) 

° TohdgakuhG (KyGto), 11 (1940), 111-22, 408-39; 12 (1941), 140-68, 297-308, 437-49, 581-92. 
There are notes on nine plays, altogether — nos. 9, 12, 14, 28, 42, 50, 59, 79, 96 of the Yiian 
ch’ii hsiian. 

*Shionoya On, Genkyoku sen Bi AP 5U Hasse (Tdky6: Meguro Shoten, 1940, pp. 189- 
310). The translation, succinct and accurate, is a good example of the sinicized Japanese which 
Mr. Yoshikawa objects to on grounds likely to appeal to the nonsinological reader; cf. his 
review of Ono Katsutoshi, tr., Li-tai ming hua-chi /\ BF BRE (RE), REAR BEB in TOhd- 
gakuh6 (Kyoto), 9 (1938), 378-86. 
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treated in a special monograph on the subject. (Mr. Iriya’s article is a begin- 
ning; cf. note 3.) 

Much of our present knowledge of the history of the Chinese drama is due 
to the researches of Japanese scholars.? The publication in book form of the 
important series of articles by Mr. Yoshikawa which appeared originally in 
the Tohdgakuho® further places the student of Chinese drama in the debt of 
Japanese Sinology. Those articles are reprinted here essentially unchanged 
(there are fewer quotations of Chinese texts, possibly because the book is 
intended ior a less speciaiized audience); in addition, there are introductory 
essays devoted to the literary-historical significance of the Yiian drama, its form, 
history, and materials. The studies which make up the bulk of the book deal 
with the audience, the authors, the structure, and the style of Yiian drama. 

The brief essay on the history of the form is for the most part a repetition of 
materials gathered in Wang Kuo-wei’s History of Sung and Yiian drama (Sung. 
Yiian hsi-ch’ii shih) and Aoki’s Introduction to Yiian drama (Gennin zakugeki 
josetsu); however, the suggestion that the restriction of singing parts to one 
character in the tsa chii is carried over from the recitative chu-kung-tiao # Bij 
as stated here helps to clarify the relationship between the two genres.® More 
original is the essay on the position of the Yiian drama in Chinese literature. 
Mr. Yoshikawa points out that it is the earliest spoken language literature and 
the earliest “imaginative” literature in Chinese. Objections will occur to any- 
one reading such a statement, but Mr. Yoshikawa makes a good case for him- 
self. He discusses the T’ang ch’uan ch’i and pien wen ## %z in this context, and 
it is doubtful whether any of the hua pen g&4X extant are of actual Sung date. 
Another point of interest: he calls the tsa chii the first Chinese literature 
written by specialists. Formerly all educated men were authors, and all authors 
belonged to the dominant bureaucracy. For poetry there was no reading 
audience of people who could not write verse. Furthermore, writers were officials 
or prospective officials, so that letters was not a profession, but an activity 
indulged in by officials in their leisure hours. The Yiian plays on the other 
hand were written by educated men who made their living out of their plays, 
and they were played to an audience not exclusively of the scholar class. 

The composition of the audiences for which Yiian plays were written is the 

7 The work of Aoki Masaru A IES is outstanding: Shina kinsei gikyoku shi FM iF tit 

(Ky6to: Kébundé, 1930, 919 p), Gennin zatsugeki josetsu FU Ee BI FPR (Same: 
1937, 210 p.). Both of these books have been translated into Chinese. This is not of course 
meant to disparage the valuable work of such Chinese scholars as Cheng Chen-to, Wu Méi, 
et al. 

*“Gen zatsugeki no sakusha #£3¥," Tohdgakuhd, 13 (1942), 1-72, 530-80; “Gen zatsugeki 
no kései Re BG ibid., 14 (1944), 191-229, 412-40, 514-33; “Gen zatsugeki no bunshd UE,” 
ibid., 15 (1945), 35-82; “Gen zatsugeki no yogo fA #&” ibid., 283-313. One other essay reprinted 
here (“Gen zatsugeki no chéshi J#i 4%”) appeared in Toydshi kenkyu, 7.5; I have not had 
access to this volume. 

* There is no question that the Hsi-hsiang chu-kung-tiao & fii #6 Jy iS the ancestor of 
the Yiian play of the same name, but the absence of other chu-kung-tiao texts has made a 
wider comparison impossible. Cheng Chen-to, Chung-kuo wen-hsiieh shih, 2: 147-48, makes the 
same suggestion. 
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subject of a carefully documented study (p. 72-116). Not committed to the fal- 
lacious dogma of the exclusive derivation from the people of all Chinese liter- 
ature, Mr. Yoshikawa shows that in addition to the populace and the court 
aliens there was an audience of educated men, and he correctly attributes to this 
last group the existence in the plays of those poetic beauties of language that 
make them literature, beauties hardly intelligible to the uneducated Chinese or 
to the Mongol imperfectly acquainted with the culture and the language of 
China. 

The longest section in the book is devoted to the authors of the plays. Bi- 
ographical data are culled from a variety of sources — it is interesting that none 
of the known dramatists is mentioned in the Yiian shih (Yiian history) — and 
this careful documentation is used as the basis for generalizations about the 
status and origin of the authors. If these generalizations are not new, they have 
never been so well supported. Wang Kuo-wei’s statement that, with the excep- 
tion of Pai Jen-fu Af, the plays were by men of little or no education is 
demonstrated to be incorrect; in fact it is contradicted by his own insistence 
on the part played by the abolition of the examination system in forcing 
educated men to find an outlet other than an official career for their talents. 

So far Mr. Yoshikawa has dealt with the background of the Yiian drama; 
the rest of the book is, as he states, an account of the plays as literature. It is 
divided into two parts: an analysis of the structure of the plays and a study 
of their stylistic features. Although more detailed than Aoki’s Gennin zakugeki 
josetsu, Mr. Yoshikawa adds little that is new when describing the structural 
aspects of the Yiian plays. In fact he could have made profitable use of Cheng 
Chen-to’s essay in his discussion of the hsieh tzu #@-f-.4 

It is the study of style that gives Mr. Yoshikawa a chance to exercise his 
greatest talent. The chief preoccupation of both authors and audiences of 
the Yiian plays was with the poetic excellence of the singing parts; plotting and 
characterization were subordinate factors (p. 305). Consequently the problem 
of style is fundamental to a study of the plays. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of style as a factor in arriving at a judgment of the 
literary value of any Chinese text, yet such judgments tend to be subjective and 
arbitrary. In an earlier article on the style of the Shih-shuo hsin-yii,1? Mr. 
Yoshikawa demonstrated the possibilities of a scientific approach to the sub- 
ject. Here he deals with the Yiian drama in the same manner. One could object 
to Mr. Yoshikawa’s procedure on the grounds that the surviving corpus of 
Yiian plays is not a homogeneous work by a single author and hence should 
not be subjected to stylistic analysis. Though he does not consider this question, 
I believe that the concept of “style” as applied to a period (we speak of 
“Elizabethan prose”) or to a genre (particularly in Chinese literature) is valid 

* Any of the numerous books and articles written under the influence of Hu Shih’s tenden- 
tious Pai-hua wen-hsiieh shih. 

“Cheng Chen-to, “Lun pei-chii ti hsieh-tzu” in Chung-kuo wen-hsiieh lun chi (Shanghai: 
K’ai-ming Shu-tien, 1947), 70-94. 

*Cf. his article “Shih- in-yii 6” in Téhdgakuhé 
(Kydto), 10 (1939), 256-79. ——— a a . 
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and useful; it is not identical with what we mean by the style of an individual 
author but represents generalization at another level. 

In the nature of such a study its results are not reducible to a summary state- 
ment. However, Mr. Yoshikawa’s premises and methods may be described. 
Taking the plays as the earliest specimens of the use of colloquial language in 
literature, he discusses contemporary Yiian colloquial language materials and 
concludes that the spoken parts in the plays are a faithful transcription of the 
speech of the capital (Ta-tu, modern Peiping). This is true even of those later 
Yiian plays written at Hangchow by natives of that region. The songs are also 
based on speech rhythms and patterns, through the vocabulary tends to be 
elegant and “literary.” Prosodic restrictions imposed on the song forms remove 
them further from the syntax of normal speech. The vocabulary of both spoken 
and sung parts is studied to establish the nature and source of quotations and 
clichés; rich documentation makes this an especially valuable contribution. 
The study of syntax deals particularly with the “particles” and their function 
as elements of style. Binomes are frequent and affect rhythm. Most interesting 
is the section on ch’en-tzu #§--, the “‘patter” inserts which the author was free 
to use in his songs, giving endless possibilities of rhythmic variation. It is 
pointed out that they tend to occur in units of three characters, an unstable 
rhythmic unit. The peculiarities of the use of rhyme in the plays is discussed: 
the classical rhymes were not observed by Yiian dramatists. 

This will serve as an indication of the scope of Mr. Yoshikawa’s study; the 
interested student must consult the original for its wealth of information not 
available elsewhere. Excellent as this book is as a piece of scholarly research 
and synthesis, it deserves even greater commendation as a study of a literary 
problem by a man who is competent to deal with literature. “My aim in this 
study is to clarify the nature of the Yiian drama as literature” (p. 72; italics 
mine). Too many books have been written about Chinese literature as philol- 
ogy, as sociology, as propaganda for one or another dogma. Not that such 
approaches are in themselves invalid, but it is time that this vast field be treated 
competently in its own right. Mr. Yoshikawa in his Studies in Yiian drama 
has provided a model worth emulating. 

Despite the title T’ang dynasty poetry and prose (Tédai no shi to sambun), 
the third of these works by Mr. Yoshikawa consists merely of annotated transla- 
tions of three chiieh-chii poems by Wang Ch’ang-ling = & i and three prose 
pieces by Han Yii. Six additional poems by Wang Ch’ang-ling are translated 
as pertinent to the study of the three chtieh-chii, and the Han Yii translations 
are preceded by a short essay of twenty pages on “The position of Han Yi.” 
Certainly this does not add up to the implications of the title; yet it would 
not be easy to name another single study which demonstrates so adequately 
the qualities that make the T’ang a synonym for Chinese poetry at its best and 
the precise excellencies that justify the reputation of Han Yii’s prose. Mr. 
Yoshikawa long ago demonstrated his qualifications as an analyst of style. Here 
he successfully applies the same techniques to a series of short pieces. His treat- 
ment of the unresolved ambiguities disclosed by a careful reading of the twenty- 
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eight words of a chiieh chii is reminiscent of William Empson’s dissections of 
English poetry. This approach to Chinese poetry requires, in addition to a 
well-developed critical faculty, an erudition seldom found outside China. Mr. 
Yoshikawa possesses this equipment; his achievement can perhaps be best 
judged by comparing the treatment of the same three poems by Kanno.’ 

In one respect Yoshikawa has, in my opinion, gone astray. He puts consider- 
able emphasis on the sound-symbolism of certain words and word-sequences 
(pp. 5-8, 11, 20-24); without contesting a procedure which I consider most 
uncertain and arbitrary, I would point out that the romanizations which he 
supplies are not representative of T’ang phonology, not at least in Karlgren’s 
reconstruction. Thus generalizations about the expression #§PfF read jiuan ju 
(sic) are hardly valid from a strictly phonological point of view for kivdn tSiu. 

The essay on the position of Han Yii is written in defense of the proposition 
that Han Yii singlehandedly transformed the T’ang from an age of poetry into 
an age of prose. Six Dynasties prose had tended more and more to use the 
devices peculiar to poetry, so that parallel prose (p’ien-t’i wen), which was al- 
most the universal medium for prose composition before Han Yii’s time, was 
hardly prose at all. Certainly its use placed great limitations on the range of top- 
ics that could be properly treated in the various forms of essay which were the 
accepted field of literary prose. According to Mr. Yoshikawa’s theory, Han 
Yii’s contribution was to extend the use of prose to new subjects; the fact that 
such an extension was possible only because he was using a more flexible 
medium — the style known as ku wen— is made of secondary importance. 
There is no space in a review for the extensive quotation necessary to present 
adequately Mr. Yoshikawa’s arguments, which are not to be dismissed lightly; 
I shall limit myself to the few remarks which follow. 

The importance of Han Yii’s funerary inscriptions (pet chih) in the rise of the 
ku wen style has also been noted by Professor Ch’en Yin-k’o.14 Mr. Yoshikawa 
is certainly justified in choosing from these inscriptions the pieces which he 
translates and in emphasizing their significance as showing the possibilities of 
Han Yii’s style. 

Instead of making Han Yi the spiritual ancestor of the Ming and Ch’ing 
vernacular novel (p. 62) — a farfetched bit of speculation that is as out of place 
as the insistence on his affinity with the modern pat hua movement — Mr. 
Yoshikawa would have done well to mention the very close relationship be- 
tween the ku wen movement and the literary language fiction (ch’uan ch’i 
2) of T’ang times, a subject brilliantly treated by Professor Ch’en Yin-k’o' 
and especially interesting for the part played by Han Yi himself. 

Han Yii was perhaps not a major T’ang poet, but he was as much a 
revolutionary in poetry as in prose, and the peculiarities of his poetic style go 


*Kanno Domei, Toshi sen shosetsu fi EFS AA RSE RR (Tokyo: Meiji Shoen, 1931), 
842, 845, 858. 

*Ch’en Yin-k’o, “Ch’ang-hen-ko chien-cheng ee, SKS” Ch’ing-hua hsiieh- 
pao, 14, no. 1 (Oct. 1947), 3. 
* “Han Yii and the T’ang novel,” HJAS, 1 (1936), 39-43. 
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far in support of Mr. Yoshikawa’s thesis. It is not enough to dismiss him with 
the remark (p. 67); “As a poet [Han Yui] belonged to the period of decline.” 

The detailed study of the three funerary inscriptions of Han Yii, while 
exhaustive and original, is on the whole less satisfactory than that devoted to 
Wang Ch’ang-ling’s chiieh chii. The reason is obvious: Han Yii’s prose is far 
less dense, less dependent on multiple connotations of words, than the most 
obvious chiieh chii. As a result, the last fifty pages of the book give the impres- 
sion of unnecessary padding, of stating at length the obvious. However, Tédai 
no shi to sambun should be made required reading for every serious student 
of Chinese literature. In fact the same generalization could be made, not only 
of the three books reviewed here, but of all of Mr. Yoshikawa’s works in the 
field. 

JAMEs RoBERT HIGHTOWER 
Harvard University 


Hsin-wei shih-lun 3yMeERBA#. By HstuNc Sui-.1 F’-+- Fy. Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, under the auspices of the China Philosophical Society, 1947. 4 vols. 


This work is an extended metaphysical treatise developed from what was at 
first a series of lectures given at Peking National University in 1923. Its subject 
is a system of subjective idealism on which the author has worked for nearly 
a lifetime. 

From biographical references in the Introduction and in other parts of the 
work we learn that the author early became an orphan and that his youth was 
one of difficulty and disappointment. He first wanted to follow a career of 
writing, but his efforts in that direction proved unsuccessful. All this appears 
to have caused him to become disillusioned with worldly pursuits. He took no 
part in the revolution against the Manchus and turned his energies to phil- 
osophical reflection instead. This brought him the dominant interest of his 
life. 

After the age of thirty Mr. Hsiung devoted himself to a diligent study of 
Mahéayana Buddhism, finding congenial the idealistic wei-shih doctrine of 
Asafiga and Vasubandhu as mediated by Hsiian Tsang of the T’ang Dynasty 
and his disciple K’uei Chi $§ Jt. Mr. Hsiung, however, does not profess to be 
an adherent of this tradition in any orthodox sense. In fact he disclaims being 
a Buddhist entirely and insists that in thinking out his own ideas in philosophy 
he has merely utilized Confucian or Taoist or Buddhist distinctions as he 
thought them true or useful. His personal metaphysical conviction is that 
reality is consciousness only, but to clothe his meaning with words he uses 
formulae of other thinkers in ways different from their tradition. Hence the title 
of his work which may be translated as either New consciousness-only treatise 
or Treatise on the new idealism. 

Mr. Hsiung Shih-li’s method has drawn criticisms. On the one hand he has 
been accused of trying to assimilate Confucianism to Buddhism. On the other, 
scholars in the Nanking Academy of Buddhist Learning have accused him of 
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mixing Confucian and Taoistic doctrines unjustifiably with wrongly used 
wei shih ideas. The author does not deny that he has handled traditional terms 
with freedom, but he seeks to defend himself by saying that he merely gathers 
suggestions of truth from any source. It is probably still too early to judge 
whether in this reply Mr. Hsiung is admitting to philosophic eclecticism or 
whether he validly lays claim to productive and original thought. There is no 
doubt, however, about the earnestness and tenacity of his endeavor. 

Fundamentally, the author seeks in this work to convince students of 
metaphysics (hsiian-hsiieh Y%&) that the reality of all things is not a realm 
independently existing outside of one’s mind. Rather, objects cannot be 
divorced from consciousness, being in fact results or actions of the functioning 
of mind, and taking place within mind. Continuously things are happening 
in mind in chains of causal sequence, with later events always arising from 
previous events. By way of picturing the situation, Mr. Hsiung uses the 
metaphor of the ocean and its waves. Reality (pen-t’i AL##) is the ocean, the 
universal all-embracing mind. In itself it comprises all principles, includes all 
characters and the beginning of all changes. Its nature is pure and without 
taint. It is absolute, constant, without beginning or end. In nature it is 
changeless, like the water of the ocean. Yet within that nature which is change- 
less there can be vitality and movement, continuous and developing, like the 
rolling and mounting of the waves of water. It is this activity and functioning 
(yung fA) of the ultimate reality (pen-t’:) which gives rise to ali the variety in 
the universe, but ¢’: and yung, entity and function, are no more separable than 
are the ocean and its waves. 

This dynamic conception of continuous activity or transformation forever 
going on within a changeless ultimate being, also called the Great Unity 
(Ta-I 7-—), appears to be Hsiung Shih-li’s central vision. He warns that it is 
not to be confused with such dual notions as the active and the nonactive in 
Buddhism, and the distinction between appearance and reality in Western 
thought. For both these sets of distinctions imply separate realms which cannot 
be reconciled; whereas Mr. Hsiung wants a universe of thought more plastic, 
more continuous, more unified, and more steadily dynamic than these tradi- 
tional distinctions allow. Such is the main contention running through all four 
volumes of Mr. Hsiung’s treatise. In his conclusion he states quite simply that 
his new theory is meant to show how the changeable and the unchangeable 
can be reconciled in one conception. Only consciousness with its mutations 
exists, but that is great and profound enough to account for everything. 


In carrying through his main thesis the author discusses in detail many sub- 
sidiary concepts. He devotes one chapter to the theory of mutation or develop- 
ment (chuan-pien §4%#), contending for uninterrupted continuity of movement 
as against older Buddhist notions of momentariness (ch’an-na ij#§) and 
arising-and-perishing, or production-destruction (cheng-mieh Ae jg), which 
break up the smooth flow of time and continuous change into discontinuous 
units. He devotes another chapter to a theory of the formation of things 
(ch’eng-wu ji) in which he seeks to show that what we call the material 
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universe is originally nothing, but that in the functioning of the whole of 
reality there are small units of function which make up the wholes which we 
call things, which units he believes are the dynamic atoms and electrons of the 
physical scientist. This buttresses his notion of dynamic character which he 
sees in universal consciousness. Further, as principles of what we call matter he 
discusses such categories as time and space, existence and nonexistence, numer- 
ical quantity, similarity and difference, cause and effect, etc. Analysis of these 
cannot here be attempted. 

Many more matters are discussed in Hsiung Shih-li’s volumes which this 
reviewer so far has been unable to penetrate. Fortunately the author has also 
published four volumes of conversations and correspondence which he has had 
with other persons on many moot points. These may throw fuller light on many 
points. It is hoped to report on their contents in a later issue of The Far 
Eastern quarterly. 

At this stage of study the reviewer is inclined to believe that Mr. Hsiung 
does have an insight of his own in the field of idealistic metaphysics. He has 
created difficulties for himself, however, in expressing his new ideas in terms 
freighted with associations of older philosophical systems. This causes him to 
select and change the uses of terms and at the same time to contend against 
systems to which he is indebted. This will doubtless continue to provoke 
criticism from those who uphold the integrity of Confucian, Taoist, and 
Buddhist tradition, until the full import of his meaning is grasped and ex- 
pressed more freely by some one of his disciples. Provisionally, this reviewer 
would say that Hsiung Shih-li has been striving to achieve a conception of 
reality in terms of vital spiritual process, somewhat akin to that of Bergson, 
but without an equipment of organismic concepts which would make it easier 
to handle. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 

Oberlin College 


Chung-kuo tsai-hsiang chih-tu pRB Re. By Li Cuiin 2. Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1947, i, i, i, 240 p. 


This book gives a historical survey of the institution of Tsai-hsiang or 
Chancellorship in China. From the unification of the country by the Ch’in 
dynasty to the fall of the Manchu dynasty, chancellors were the chief ministers 
responsible to the emperor. A study of their position certainly has a place in 
Chinese institutional history. 

The book was written several years before its publication when the author 
was doing research work at Wu-Han University. Its heavy documentation still 
has the smell of a thesis for an advanced degree. The introductory chapter 
deals with ancient political institutions under the Shang and Chou dynasties. 
The body of the work is divided into five chapters on five periods of imperial 
China. For each period the author discusses the various titles of the chancellors, 
their social backgrounds and political careers, together with their function, 
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power, and direct subordinates. Some conclusions are drawn at the end of each 
chapter. Those in the last chapter covering the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties serve 
also as conclusions of the whole work. 

The author seems very cautious in not making too many generalizations. 
Most of those made, however, are sound and useful. For example, most of the 
chancellors of the Sung and the Ming held the chin-shih degree; the power of 
the chancellors tended to diminish one period after another; personal favorites 
of the emperor often rose to become chancellors in fact if not in name, but as 
they grew increasingly more difficult to control, a strong ruler whenever possible 
would replace them with other favorites. These observations may be elementary, 
but they are nevertheless important. 

The author did a good job in pulling together from various sources relevant 
materials, but unfortunately they are not always digested. An extreme example 
is pp. 185-190, where lists of official titles are copied from the first part of 
chapter 45 in the Liao shth (Liao history) with practically no comments. The 
Liao shih text used is an inferior edition from 1824, in which many non- 
Chinese names and terms are changed by order of the Manchu emperor. To 
make the thing worse, a misprint has slipped into a line on page 185 where the 
source of information is indicated. Instead of Liao-shih, po-kuan chih or Liao 
shih, chih it gives Liao-tung shih chih, a possible book title which is actually 
nonexistent. 

Another weakness of the work is that little use has been made of studies by 
modern scholars. For example, an authoritative articles by Professor Teng 
Chih-ch’eng $$ #R on the institution of chancellorship (Shih-hsiieh nien- 
pao jp 4esp, 2, no. 5 [1938], 255-64) receives no mention. Among other 
things, Professors Teng makes the interesting observation that although Tsai- 
hsiang has been a popular name for chancellors for many centuries, it never 
was used as their official title. 

LIEN-SHENG YANG 

Harvard University 


Confucius: the man and the myth. By H. G. Creet. New York: John Day 
Company, 1949. 363 p. $5.00. 


In the field of advanced scholarship it is not often that critical acumen and 
ability in popular presentation are present in the same volume. Analysis of 
source materials is more often one distinct undertaking, interpretive synthesis 
another. Fortunately, in this important work the author, who is Professor of 
Chinese Literature and Institutions in the University of Chicago, knows how to 
hold both values in even balance. The result is a well-articulated portrayal of 
the life and times of Confucius, done with full cognizance of original sources 
and of the critical issues they involve. 

The procedure is admirably simple. Natural questions are raised. What sort 
of man was Confucius? What was his background? How was he as teacher, 
scholar, philosopher reformer? Who were his disciples? What was his influence? 
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As answers are sought the reader is deftly and appropriately introduced to 
sources of information. He learns the basic importance of the Analects, the 
Tso chuan, the Historical records. He finds that old books of Poetry, History, 
the Changes, and the Spring and autumn annals have important revelance. $o 
have later books — the Mencius, the Li chi with its Doctrine of the mean and 
the Great learning, and the Hsiin tzu. As the story unrolls, anti-Confucian 
writings are found to yield their contribution, works associated with the names 
of Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu, Mo Ti, and Han Fei Tzu. Always, however, there is 
evaluation of the authenticity of passages cited. Interpolations and their signif- 
icances are noted. Judgments are made as to the kernel of historic truth. Slant- 
ings of late~ tendentious literature are discounted. Distinctions between earlier 
and later sources are carefully maintained. 

Throughout, the author does not trouble the general reader with more 
distinctions than are necessary for basing his exposition. The text runs smooth- 
ly, presenting results rather than processes of study. Unobtrusive small numbers 
at the end of sentences, however, refer the special reader to the back of the 
book. There a formidable array of critical notes appears, paying serious atten- 
tion to agreements and differences with authoritative scholars, both Chinese 
and Western. These learned notes fill thirty-two pages, while references to 
quoted sources cover eleven more pages of close-packed print. Thirteen pages of 
bibliography show use of works by notable French, English, and German 
authors together with may books in Chinese. These latter include not only 
standard works but also those of modern scholars such as Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien, 
Ch’ien Mu, Chu Ch’ien-chih, Fung Yu-lan, Hu Shih, Jung Chao-tsu, Ku 
Chieh-kang, Kuo Mo-jo, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Lo Chen-yu”, and others. Professor 
Creel’s grasp of his material is impressive. 

For the resultant picture of Confucius which emerges the author does not 
claim finality. There is no doubt, however, that his treatment makes of the 
historic individual a far more convincingly human person, more attractive and 
appealing, than have accounts less wary of the subtly distorting influences of 
the later myth on early documents. It brings out the humane good will and 
democratic feeling of Confucius. It also makes plain his active devotion to 
universal human good through cultivation of ethical, social personalities. For 
this clear and fresh perspective all readers may well be grateful. It brings Con- 
fucius nearer to ourselves. 

Historians will appreciate chapter 3 for its judicious condensation of complex 
data in describing the China of Confucius. Behind its seemingly easy delineation 
lies the labor of Creel’s earlier works: The birth of China and Studies in early 
Chinese culture. Historians will likewise follow with interest the analysis of 
the rise of traditional Confucianism in chapters 11-14. The story of the ap- 
propriation and transformation of both the life and teachings of Confucius in 
the interest of forces moving toward centralization of power in the Ch’in and 
Han dynasties is ably told. Motivations for the emergent myth of the author- 
itarian sage upholding views suited to the purposes of post-Confucian groups 
are discerned. Impact of Taoist, Moist, Legalist and Ritualist ideas is seen to 
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obscure the clear outlines of Confucius’ original thought. The so-called victori- 
ous Confucianism of the Han Dynasty presents an eclectic mixture, both in 
the famous biography of Confucius in the Historical records and in the flexible 
principles of state-supported scholars who became “Confucians” in order to 
tread the alluring path to position and wealth. We are made vividly aware that 
the true Confucian spirit, while not completely lost, is hidden by a deceiving 
construct of tradition which through the centuries has spoken in the Master’s 
name. 

On one linguistic point in this section the present reviewer finds himself 
puzzled. For the character ju Professor Creel selects the translation “weak- 
lings” and makes it the title of chapter 11, which deals with the rise of the Con- 
fucian scholar class. This is to indicate that the learned ones who were once 
derisively called “weak” (see p. 171) are now achieving an honored status. This 
use, however, seems a bit excessive. It is true, as Fung Yu-lan has pointed out, 
that the Han dynasty Shuo-wen chieh-tzu defines ju as jou (signifying yielding, 
pliant, soft, gentle, etc.) applying it to those skilled in the arts. It is also true 
that in a certain few combinations jou does mean weak in a derogatory sense. 
But for the most part it enters into compounds that convey the idea of gentle, 
kindly, attractive traits — mild and nonviolent it may be, but not necessarily 
devoid of strength. Confucius himself was a ju in the good sense and became 
the pattern of the true gentleman and scholar later. This does not, of course, ex- 
clude the possibility that aristocratic knights despised the early ju as weaklings 
in martial valor. Such a derived epithet, however, is scarcely worthy of the im- 
portance which the author’s use, even with quotation marks, attaches to it. 
Actually, on Professor Creel’s own showing, the majority of the later ju were 
vigorous, forceful characters, although undeniably ambitious for substantial 
rewards. If they were weaklings it was by deviation from the high ideals of the 
Master rather than by lack of self-assertive energy. That, however, was not the 
original idea. 

Chapter 14, which ends the main portion of the study, is remarkable for 
its penetrating analysis of the circumstances under which official Confucianism 
was established under state patronage. With firm grasp the author traces 
relevant happenings under the major Han emperors. One sees the crust of official 
interpretation slowly forming around the core of Confucian truth. One notes 
the shrewd and subtle adjustment of Emperor Wu to the rising influence of 
Confucian scholars — adjustment which at the same time controlled them. One 
beholds Ssu-Ma Ch’ien under difficulties, writing a seemingly eulogistic 
biography of Confucius which is really a satire on the hypocritical Confucians 
of the court. One sees also how government subsidy of the scholar class tended 
to bolster imperial despotism and to standardize thought in the fixed orthodoxy 
of later tradition. This is the end of the trail from Confucius the man to his 
myth. Yet the course of events was not in vain. For the author writes in con- 
clusion, “‘Altogether, these things made for a degree of democracy that is sur- 
prising in a theoretically absolute monarchy.” Influence of the real Confucius 
still colored the stream of history. 
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Chapters 15 and 16 shift the scene and are different in character. They are 
headed respectively “Confucianism and Western democracy” and ‘Confucius 
and the republic of China.” In the first, considerations are adduced in favor 
of the hypothesis that the philosophy of Confucius as mediated by Jesuit mis. 
sionaries may have influenced the thinking of the eighteenth-century Enlighten. 
ment more than we have supposed. If so it must be regarded as a contributory 
factor in shaping modern democratic theory. In the second, observations are 
made to show that Sun Yat-sen’s linkage of Chinese with Western political con- 
cepts was largely due to his awareness of the democratic spirit in the original 
Confucian teaching. Both of these suggestions are brilliantly put. Much more 
research, however, would be required to base them securely. Meanwhile, they 
may well be kept in mind by students of modern history as hypotheses worthy 
of further test. 

In a reflective “postscript” the author shares with his readers something of 
the philosophical perspective in which he views Confucius. There are two main 
types of states, authoritarian and democratic. The authoritarian state pre- 
scribes philosophy as well as duties for the individual. In co-operative democ- 
racy both philosophy and duties are in process of formation and discovery. 
“Democracy can hope only to produce men and women who are capable of 
meeting new situations effectively” (p. 289). It is at this point that Confucius 
may be regarded as a forerunner of democracy for “he had an appreciation 
of some of the basic principles underlying successful cooperation between men 
that has seldom been surpassed, and not frequently equaled by other philoso- 
phers” (288). His ideal “way” was not a fixed code but an advancing process 
which resembles what is called today “the democratic way of life.’ Devotion 
to it he advocated with genuine enthusiasm, and in this he constitutes an 
example for modern democratic man. 

On the whole, Professor Creel’s book is a conspicuous and admirable achieve- 
ment in the field of Western Chinese studies. It is a work deserving of wide use. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 

Oberlin College 


Social forces in Southeast Asia. By Cora DuBots. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1949. 78 p. $2.00. 


Southeast Asia. Crossroad of religions. By KENNETH PERRY LANDON. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. ix, 215 p. $4.00. 

Agrarian unrest in Southeast Asia. By Ericu H. Jacospy. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. xvii, 287 p. $4.00. 


The increased attention being focused on Southeast Asia makes these three 
volumes unusually timely. The degree of overlapping in them is slight; the 
measure of agreement on fundamentals is considerable. Miss DuBois describes 
the area as “distintegrated by the impact of expanding European culture” 
(p. 24). Landon agrees. Similar earlier impacts from India and China, he ob- 
serves, influenced local cultures but left the basic village economy little changed. 
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Finding a two-class system, peasantry and aristocracy, the Westerners, says 
Miss DuBois, made pawns of the latter, or liquidated them and established 
direct political control. A second foreign group, the Chinese, found lodgment 
between the local peasantry and aristocracy also. The peasant was then obliged 
to feed these foreigners in addition to the aristocracy. His household industries 
were sacrificed to imports and his agriculture revolutionized to produce export 
crops. All with little additional return to himself and at the sacrifice of his 
traditional economy. Miss DuBois foresees a new integration of forces which 
may be influenced by the West but cannot be prevented. Population pressure 
will alter economic and political patterns. Politically Southeast Asia is com- 
mitted to independence but not necessarily to republicanism. 

In every country in Southeast Asia Jacoby finds food supply lagging behind 
population increase with little prospect of the difference being redressed. He 
sees in the agrarian unrest, which is not new but increasingly determined, a 
revolt against landlordism, exorbitant rents, inequity in the distribution of 
land, usurious interest. Distress expresses itself from time to time in political 
forms and thus becomes a threat to the status quo, as in the case of the 
Hukbalahaps. The basic problem, says Jacoby, is food (p. 29). Mr. Jacoby 
has assembled facts on population, land utilization, effects of the Western im- 
pact on agriculture, indebtedness of the peasantry, labor conditions, co- 
operatives, health conditions, and related facts for each of the countries in the 
area. In each he finds the lot of the peasantry progressively deteriorating. While 
Siam has maintained political independence, its economy, Mr. Jacoby points 
out, has suffered the same embarrassments as those of its colonial neighbors. 
Its peasants are no better off. Siam has in fact a colonial economy. “The central 
position of the land problem in the structure of native life in Asia,” states 
Jacoby, “‘raises it above the level of mere political doctrines. Political programs 
are adjusted to it. Political propaganda can use and abuse it. It has become the 
basis of the nationalist movements in all the countries of Southeast Asia” 
p. 170. 

Mr. Landon reviews the historical processes which implanted Confucianism 
in Indochina; Hinduism and/or its offshoot, Buddhism, in Cambodia, Siam, 
Burma, and Indonesia; Islam in Indonesia and the Philippines; and finally 
Christianity in the Philippines and to a higher or lower degree throughout 
Southeast Asia. Gold lured the Indians to the East, as did spices the Europeans 
over a millenium later. Religion and social institutions followed trade, as did 
also political control. He stresses the not particularly obscure fact that animism 
persists under what is often little more than a veneer of foreign religion. The 
East is acquiring from the West “a new format within which to fit the body 
of their traditional practices and concepts” (p. 203). 

Yet Mr. Landon finds in the disintegration of village life the possibility that 
“Westernization will affect more people more profoundly than any previous 
invader” (p. 203), and result in more far-reaching changes. Jacoby maintains 
that economic stability is prerequisite to stable political institutions. Miss 
DuBois points specifically to the ideological struggle gripping both East and 
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West. Whether or not communism expands, writes Miss DuBois, “both in num. 
bers and influence will depend largely on how rapidly the area reaches eco. 
nomic, political, and cultural stability in locally acceptable terms” (p. 71). 

No one of the three volumes pretends to reveal startling new facts. Except for 
Jacoby’s chapter on the Philippines, all rely almost entirely on secondary sour- 
ces or personal observations. All are useful in pointing up the hard facts of 
resistance to the West and suggesting that if the West is really anxious to win 
these much-sinned-against peoples to its side in the ideological war, it will be 
necessary to get beneath words, politics, or even ideas. Burdened with debt 
and anxious as to how his family is to be fed and clothed, the basic urge of the 
peasant and laborer is not abstract political principles, but food, clothing, 
shelter, and next, possibly, the solicitude and friendship he has come to 
associate with the messengers of religion. 

Jacoby and Landon both have useful bibliographies. All three deserve the 
attention of those who would understand Southeast Asia. 

CLARENCE HENDERSHOT 
Washington, D. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 





In 1944 a single issue of a new series of Asia major (vol. 1, no. 1), edited by 
Wilhelm Gundert and Fritz Jager was published at Leipzig and Vienna by 
Otto Harrassowitz. As most of the copies of this number seem to have been 
destroyed and only a few are available in this country it may be of use to list the 
content of this issue as follows: A. Forke, “Schun und Yii”; E. Hanisch, “Drei 
schriften Wang An-shih’s”; C. Hentze, “Eine schamanen-darstellung auf einem 
Han-relief”; Fr. Jager, “Das buch von den wunderbaren maschinen encyclo- 
pedia Tu-schu-dsi-tscheng, section xxxii, ch. 249”; N. Poppe, “Die sprache der 
mongolischen quadratschrift und das Yiian-ch’ao pi-shi’; H. Stange, “Die 
alteste chinesische literatur im lichte der ausgrabungsfunde”; Fortsetzung und 
nachtrage zur bibliographie der schriften von Professor Dr. O. Franke.” (Rudolf 
Lowenthal, Cornell University) 


Archiv fiir Ostasien, of which vol. 1, no. 1 appeared in 1948, will probably 
be discontinued. It contains the following articles of general interest: Franz 
Kuhn, “Der turm der kostbaren siegestrophaen. Von Li Yii”; Erich Schmitt, 
“Pekinger Hsieh-hou-yii. 1. Sammlung”; Toni Pippon, “Die solidarihaftung im 
chinesischen sklavensystem”; Otto Haas, “Gewohnheitsrechtliche vertragstypen 
in China”; Karl Helbig, “Die kolonial-kulturelle leistung Europas in Nider- 
landisch-Indien”; ““Bibliographie.” (Rudolf Loewenthal, Cornell University) 
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Economic geography of the U.S.S.R., edited by S. S. Balzak, V. F. Vasyutin, 
and Ya. G. Feigin; American ed. edited by Chauncy D. Harris; translated from 
the Russian by Robert M. Hankin and Olga Adler Titelbaum; preface by John 
A. Morrison (New York: Macmillan, 1949, xviii, 620 p., $10.00), is a product of 
the Russian Translation Project of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
This particular Soviet treatise was chosen for translation because of its detailed 
treatment of the areal distribution of the principal economic activities, its ex- 
cellent maps, and its revelation of the Soviet view of the science of economic 
geography. (M.E.C.) 


Donald Tewksbury has prepared a very convenient tool for teachers of the 
history of the modern Far East in his Source book on Far Eastern political 
ideologies (obtainable from Professor Donald Tewksbury, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, mimeographed, 189 pp., $2.75). The 
version now available is a preliminary mimeographed edition of the first 
volume dealing with “China and Japan in the modern period.” The second 
volume, on “Korea, the Philippines, Southeast Asia, and Indonesia,” is 
planned to be ready by February 1950. The first volume contains documents 
ranging, in the case of China, from the manifesto of the Hsing-chung-hui by 
Sun Yat-sen in 1894 to Chiang Kai-shek’s statement on retirement, January 21, 
1949, and, in the case of Japan, from the imperial rescript on the restoration, 
1868, to the preamble to the amended constitution, 1946. (M.E.C.) 


Early in 1949, Bailey Willis, professor emeritus of geology at Stanford Uni- 
versity, died at the ripe age of 91. Almost a half-century before, in 1903-04, he 
had led the Carnegie expedition to China which resulted in a monograph 
entitled Research in China, published in 1907. In the closing months of his life 
Dr. Willis brought together his full and entertaining letters to his family and 
the very skilful drawings of people and places which he had made during 
that expedition and shaped them into a book, Friendly China (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University, California, xviii, 312 p., $5.00). This direct, 
fresh, and charming record of a two-thousand mile walk through China shortly 
after the Boxer rebellion will stimulate many reflections on what has changed 
and what has not since the days of the Empress Dowager. (M.E.C.) 


Reprints of two recent articles by Louis-Charles Damais from Notices sur 
les characteres étrangers (no volume or issue number given) have been received. 
One, “Ecriture bugie” deals with the system of writing of the people who occupy 
most of the southeast part of the island of Celebes. The other is entitled 
“Ecriture javanaise.” (M.E.C.) 


In Assam valley: beliefs and customs of the Assamese Hindus (London: Luzac 
Company, Ltd., 1948, 96 p., 10/6), R. C. Muirhead Thomson has undertaken 
to fill a gap in Western literature about the peoples of Burma. His account 
of the Hindus of the Brahmaputra Valley tells something of their history, 
their religions, beliefs, and their social customs. It is well illustrated. (M.E.C.) 
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Students of Far Eastern economics may easily find pertinent material in the 
bulky volumes of the Proceedings and documents of the United Nations 
monetary and fiscal conference, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, July 1-22, 
1944 (Department of State publication 2866, International organization and 
conference series 1, 3) (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948, 
2 vols., 1808 p., $5.75) because of the excellent 150-page country and subject 
index. Australia, China, India, New Zealand, and the Philippine Common- 
wealth sent delegations to Bretton Woods, and representatives of the first four 
served as chairmen of important committees. China’s delegation, headed by Dr, 
H. H. Kung, was the largest except the American. Australia, with some backing 
from New Zealand, stressed the problems of domestic employment, while India 
pleaded for some consideration in the charter of the fund for the special prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped countries and sterling convertibility. Perhaps the 
New Zealand delegate who optimistically stated that Bretton Woods “can easily 
be the greatest step in world history” might now want a new international 
monetary conference called to consider, in the light of current developments, 
the proposals of Australia, India, and other countries to make the bank and 
the fund more effective international organs. (Everett D. Hawkins, Mount 
Holyoke College) 





Economic Survey of Asia 
and the Far East 1948 


Prepared by the Secretariat of the UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Current informa- 
tion from 16 areas: British North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, China, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochinese Federation, Indonesia, Federation of Malaya and Singapore, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippine Republic, Siam, Japan, and Korea. Separate chapters on Inflation and Price 
Movements, Currency, oaking and Public Finance. $2.00 


Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia 
Erich H. Jacoby 


‘‘A carefully documented analysis of the agrarian situation in Java, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, 
the Philippines, and Siam.’’—Foreign Policy Association Bulletin. $4.00 


Most of the World 
THE PEOPLES OF AFRICA, LATIN AMERICA AND THE EAST TODAY 
Edited by Ralph Linton 


Fourteen social scientists give firsthand reports on ten regions of the world where two-thirds of 
the world’s people are creating societies independent of both Russia and the West. Maps. 
$5.50 
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